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THE 

HUMOURS^ OF EUTOPIA. 



OHAPTERI. 



White man court— court-^may be one whole year! — ^may . 
be two year before he marry! may be he then get very good 
wife — ^but may be not! — ^may be very cross! scold so soon 
as get awake in the morning ! scold all day ! scold until sleep ! 
—all one; he most keep him. Wlute people have law for- 
bidding throwing Siihy wife, be he ever so cross! must keep 
him always! Well! how does In^an do? — Indian, when he 
see industrious squaw, which he like, he go to him, place 
his two forefingers close aside each other, make two look 
like one — ^look squaw in the face — see him smile — which is 
all one he say, yes! so he take him home — no danger he be 
cross! no! no! Squaw know too well what Indian do if he 
cross! — ^throw him away and take another! Squaw love to 
eat meat: no husband, no meat. " Squaw do every thing to 
please husband: he do the same to please squaw: — live 
happy. 

IiTDXAir Speech, ap. Ueckeweldeb. 

The principal occurrence celebrated in the last 
chapter, caused a sudden change in the feelings 
and calculations of all parties — that is to say, of 
Homebred, Skenedo, Toxus, and perhaps even of 
Tassa. Upon Homebred the effect would naturally 
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be supposed to have been the most striking; and 
he might, one would think, have testified his joy 
at so unexpected a deliverance, by some decisive 
word, look J or gesture. Strange to relate! — it ap- 
peared to have no effect upon him at all. If the 
reader will excuse a strong mode of speech — ^he 
had already been dead for some time; and it was 
a long while ere he came fjjirly to life again. He 
had probably passed all the pangs of actual disso- 
lution; and his feelings, on being restored to his 
senses and faculties, resembled those of the drown- 
ed man brought to life; who has little gratitude 
for the benevolent members of the Humane So- 
ciety, for giving back to him — with so much la- 
bour on their part, and so much pain to himself— 
what Lord Byron calls " that bitter boon — exist- 
ence," 

Nor wa^ this the end of the captain's sufferings 
on the present occasion. He was now the wo- 
nien*s prisoner. They accordingly rushed in; 
seized and unbound him; endued him plenteously 
with skins and furs; and led him off in triumph 
to a spot of cleared and smooth ground — where 
he underwent a second death, by being danced 
around and sung over, for nearly an hour. The 
squaws^ old and young, formed a ring about him; 
and| with their toes turned inward, and their 
heads prone forward, gently paced around the cir- 
cle^ chanting their ** native wood-notes wild,'' and 
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occasionally elevating tbeir shrill voices to a pitch 
of melody, rivalling that of the screech-owl. 

Having inflicted this ceremony upon their cap- 
tive, they conducted him, comitante catervdy to 
Skenedo's house; and there, to his no small relief 
and comfort, permitted him to rest from his la- 
bours. 

Skenedo atfd Tassa went in a different direc- 
tion. The old chief was more seriously afSicted 
than any other, at the conduct of his daughter. 
His senses seenfed to take flight: — ^he stood for a 
full minute in blank amazement; and was only re- 
stored, in some measure, to the compos state by 
the peal of triumph, with which his people pro- 
claimed the heroism of the act. The first evi- 
dence of returning sense, was his feeling for his 
tobacco-pouch; which. being found, he charged his 
urn of incense — ^keeping his eyes fixed upon Tas- 
sa^ — while another chief dexterously, and almost 
without the consciousness of Skenedo, imparted 
fire from the bowl of his own pipe, and set him 
most vigorously at work in his favourite " cloud- 
compelling" operation. After a few volumes had 
rolled about his venerable head, he made two or 
three long strides toward his daughter; gave her 
a signal to follow, and turned off into the woods. 

Tassa followed. Sir Joshua Reynolds, if he 
were the first to make the remark, was undoubt- 
edly right in saying, that the human foot is natu- 
1* 
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rally set Btraight forward; and that the toes are 
crooked outward by art and force. Indeed, one 
who has seen niaoy Indians, would be inclined to 
think, that Nature meant the toes to turn inward; 
for such, more or less, is the position of almost 
all tlie feet of female Indians. This position of 
the feet, however, as well as the forward set of 
iheir headsj may be attributed to their habit of 
dairying burthens. These are borne upon their 
backs, and suspended by a alrap around their fore* 
heads; 5q that they must necessarily stoop fop- 
ward to keep the line of gravity under their feet; 
and I believe it may be remarked of all animals, 
that, where a heavy weight is to be drawn orcar- 
rtedj an advantage is gained by turning the toes 
inward, — This is a piece of speculation, for which 
I am indebted to Dr. Leatherworm. But, be it 
as it may* Tassa's foot, to quote Lear, was " the 
thing itself;" its exterior extremities turning 
neither to the right, nor to the left Another 
thing is worthy of remark in the walk of Indian 
women: — I mean the shortness of their steps. 
One of Skenedo^s strides made almost three of 
Tassa's mincinE; paces; and her appearance, as she 
followed on behind her father, might be compared 
to that of a little wheel assiduously rolling after a 
large one* 

Tassa being the only relation alive of his own 
bloodj was ail in all to Skenedo. She was the 
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jewel of bis life; a jewel, to continue the allusion, 
which he always wore about him. She was now, 
as he thought, in dan|^r of being torn from him; 
and his fears did not fail to suggest the most 
timelj efibrts to prevent so heart-rending a catas- 
trophe. He well remembered the story of Pow- 
hatan and his daughter — the fidelity of Pocohon- 
tas, and the perfidy of Rolfe. He could not bgt 
draw the parallel b^ween the two cases; and, 
though he waa not willing to believe that the Eu- 
topiaa prisoner would torn out a Rolfe, yet there 
was a piece of Indian wisdom which came into 
his head, and by which he asi well as his whole 
race, was always actuated in the last resort'-^ 
namely, " That ns©. msitter how good men or wo- 
men may be, it is no harm to watch them.'* 
Which is, being interpreted, that neither past cha- 
racter nor present conduct, can afford any infalli- 
ble warrant for a man's future life. 

As soon, therefore, as he I'eached a secluded 
part of the wood, he seated himself upon the fal- 
len trunk of an aged hemlock, and beckoning 
to Tassa to follow his example, commenced his 
business by asking — 

^^ Who told you to do this, Tassa ?'' Tassa 
laid her hand upon her heart. 

" Bad heart — very bad heart,'' said Skenedo. 
*^ Then you are going to leave your old father 
alone, Tassa ?*' 
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'^Tassa leave her father alone!" replied the 
daughter. "Tassa never — never: Tassa die first" 

'^Tassa likes the white man better than her fa^ 
ther," continued Skenedo. 

« Tassa don't — Tassa likes her father more thaa 
every body besides/* said the child of nature. 

'*But you like the white man some?^^ interro- 
gated the father. 

' ^ No — Tassa says — ^yes — some — ^little : but 
Tassa says she likes her father best." 

^^ Ah! Tassaj you know not what you like, nor 
what you dooH like, any more than this ground 
knows what grows upon it, and what don't grow 
upon it Observe the acorn, Tassa. See how it 
drops upon thegmund: well, we regard it not: we 
walk over it with our heads up r we don't know 
there is any acorn there : we tread it into the earth. 
WelHt is nothing but an acorn: no trunk — no 
roots-^no branches — no leaves yet: nothing but 
bitter meat in a hard shell. We neglect it: it 
sprouts — it grows — it spreads: the wild pigeon 
rests upon it: the dove makes her nest in its 
branches : a nation of Mingoes cannot pluck it up 
by the roots: the winds of an hundred winters 
may whistle through its branches: they shake 
only its leaves: they stir not its trunk: they start 
not its roots. — ^You understand me, Tassa ?" 

" No — Tassa does not," answered the daugh- 
ter, who among her other simplicities, had that 
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of denying herself to understand a thing when she 
did QOt; and often cruelly nettled her father in 
this way, at the peril of being repeatedly de- 
nounced as stupid. But no denunciations had 
been able to drive out of her character this 
unpleasant quality — {or unpleasant il must be, in- 
deed, at the end of a fine rhetorical flourish, to be 
coolly told by the listener that it is not under- 
stood. , 

<^ Stupid?^' exclaimed Skenedo. ^^ Tassa must 
understand it: Tassa ctnH help understanding it 
Why, don't your father plainly tell you, that, 
though you now like the white man only a little, 
that little will by and by grow to a great deal; 
just as the oak is nothing at first but a little hard 
seed, which soon takes root aad becomes a large 
tree? Take heed, Tassa, how you let the acorn 
strike its roots: take heed, I say. Do you under- 
stand me now, Tassa?" 

^*Yes, father,'' answered the forest maiden. 
^^ But how shall Tassa help it ?" 

^Do you see how I kick this acorn away, 
Tassa?" asked her father. 

" Yes, fSaither," she replied. "But it falls on 
another part of the ground." 

" Then you must keep kicking it," said Ske- 
nedo. 

"Tassa will try,'^ she said, but was at the 
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same time fearfully impressed with an idea that 
she should never be able to obey the injunction. 

"Tassa must try hard/' rejoined the father. 
" For what shall Skenedo do without Tassa? Who 
will take care of him when he falls sick ? Who 
will give him help when he grows old, and can- 
not help himself? Who-7-if Tassa leaves bim ?^' 

"Tassa will not leave him," said the pious 
daughter with increased emphasis; but whether 
it did not at the same time pass through her mind, 
that she might strictly perform this promise, and 
still be able to like the white man, and even be- 
come his squaw, I cannot undertake to say. Let 
it suffice that Skenedo was satisfied, or at least ap- 
peared so; for he broke oflF the consultation, with- 
out further dialogue, and returned to his dwelling. 

Skenedo had more reasons than one for giving 
Tassa this lecture betimes. It is a law among the 
North American Indians, to which I believe no 
deception is ever allowed, that no white man shall 
live amongst them, unless he shall identify him- 
self with the tribe by taking a wife. This law the 
old chief well knew would be speedily and vigor- 
ously enforced upon the Eutopian prisoner, and 
it was not altogether parental vanity, which sug- 
gested to him that his own daughter would, with- 
out doubtj be the \vliite man's choice. There was 
one circumstance alone, laying all others out of 
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the questiotij which would determine liis prefer- 
ence: Tassa was inuch whiter thaa the otbei' 
Mingo women ; and, a matter often er considered 
than talked of, even among the whites — she was 
a paragon of cleanliness among a nation of savages. 
Indeed her superiority of colour was in some mea- 
sure attributable to this homely virtue of cleanli- 
ness, which Skenedo had inculcated upon all his 
family, and caused to be rigorously practised from, i 
the beginning. It is an old remark, that Indian 
children, when first born, are nearly as white as 
' the European, and it is with much probability | 
supposed that their subsequent copper complexion / 
is the effect of that dirt and smoke in which they ' 
so constantly live. 

Another thing contributed to the solicitude of 
Skenedo in the present emergency. Toxas and 
Tassa had, to a certain age, grown up together. 
They roamed the woods in company when chil- 
dren. Toxus was always at hand to help Tassa 
across a deft in the rocks, or to carry her over a 
stream of water, to climb the trees for birds nests, 
and to strip the wild bushes of their fruits. . In 
this manner they had mingled their simple na* 
tures, and without knowing the fact themselves, 
they had become almost necessary to the exist- . 
ence of each other. Shakspear's lines with some - 
mutilation, would not be inapplicable to their 
case: — 
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We were as twined lambs, that did frisk i'the 8tt» 
And bleat the one at the other: what we changed 
Whs innocence for innocence: sve knew not 
The doctrine of lll-tloing-j no, nor dream'd 
^hut any did. Had we pursued lliat life, 
And oar weak spirits neVr been hig^her rear*d 
With stronger blood, we should baye answered Heaven 
Boldly^ Not Guiitti 



Toxus had, also, performed a feat in the Mingo 
wars which gave him an additional title to the 
gratitude, at leasts if not to the afifections and the 
hand of Tassa, The latter had been taken pri- 
soner by a hostile tribe of western Indians; and 
being the daughter of the Mingo chief of chiefs^ 

^they resolved to take revenge upon the nation 
through him, by burning hi5 daughter alive. 
Toxus hung about the settlement of the hostile 

' tribe — determined to risk his life for the safety 
of his youthful companMlli» Not caring that their 
victim should be too speedily released from suffer- 
ing, the savages had constructed the pile, upon 
which she was to be cansumed, of fresh pine 
and hemlock boughs; and these were heaped 
up and around in great quantities. Tassa was 
placed on the centre and bound to a stake; but 
she did not appear to realize her situatidn: there 
was no expression of concern in her countenance 

\ — nothing reigned there but the dumb innocence 
of the unconscious lamb, which is already under 

I the steel of its pitiless butcher. 
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The fire was communicated. The boughs crack* 
led fiercely ; but, at first, emitted more smoke than 
flame ; insomuch that the victim was almost in- 
stantly concealed from view. And at this instant 
Toxus rushed from a thicket near the spot ; and, 
1;he smoke being between himself and the hostile 
Indians, ascended the pile unseen. The vapour 
"which proceeded from the ^een boughs, contain- 
ed more steam than smoke ; so that it adhered, in 
some measure, to his garments; and the first inti- 
mation which the other savages had, of this ma- 
noeuvre, was from a column of smoke, which ad- 
vanced rapidly from the pile, and presently turned 
into a tall human figure, bearing Tassa aloft in his 
arms. 

'* Aprcsent Deityl t^ey shout around." 

That this being — T^jlr of the Great Spirits — 
the Evil or the Good — the astonished savages had 
no doubt ; and since his colour was not white, 
there was as little doubt that it could not be the 
Evil Spirit. Accordingly, no pursuit was attempt- 
ed; and Toxus carried his prize in triumph to the 
disconsolate old father. I scarcely need tell the 
reader, that Toxus in due time made a proposition 
to Tassa, with one finger laid by the side of the 
other — or in some other symbolical language 
equally significant. Tassa referred her deliverer 
and suitor to her father ; and her father, to the 

Vol. II. 2 
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deep and lasting chagrin of the applicant, liad al- 
ways contrived to turn the subject aside. At first 
Toxus aimed at this alliance as a means of rais- 
ing him into political consequence; butj meeting 
such a rebuffj he took the more noble resolution 
of making himself eminent as the means of se- 
curing the alliance. Poor Skenedo, therefore, 
was in the predicament of a wight operated upon 
by three powers acting in the direction of the 
three sides of a triangle. His own wishes and 
pretensions were pullingone ivay — those of Toxus, 
another — and those of Homebred, a third. To 
give his daughter to the white man, would make 
an implacable and persevering enemy of Toxus 
— to bestow her on the latter, would appear like 
rewarding the success with which his adopted son 
had u nderm i n ed a n d o v e rtu r n ed h is pre d o m i n ance 
in the Mingo nation- — in shortj to part with her 
at all, was an idea scarcely to be endured: and yet 
the generous old man did resolve^ that in case of 
dire necessity, and to save the white man^s life, he 
would even incur the unquenchable displeasure 
of Tpxus, by yielding his Tassa to the En to plan 
— ^upon condition, that he should remain i& his, 
Skenedo's, bouse, and become his son Indeed. 

In the mean time, the reader cannot but appre- 
ciate the direful condition in which Captain Home- 
bred was placed. Compelled to be married — no- 
lemj volcfis — at short notice — and to wiiom, and 
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where? To an Indian squaw, and in a tribe of 
savages, far distant from the spot, where he had 
hoped, after all, to lay his bones. In ruminating 
on his case the thought often occurred, that he 
had, in vain, been released from the stake of 
death, if he was now to be bound for life to a 
piece of Mingo flesh and blood. And his case 
was the more completely desperate, since he could 
not, as in the previous issue of life and death, ex- 
pect any interposition on the part of the softer 
sex; that portfon of the community having the 
deepest interest in the execution of this system 
of compulsory wedlock. We may, therefore, 
truly sigh with %>encer, 

Ah me, how many peiik do enfold. 
The righteous man, &c. 

Parodied,Iam inclined to think,by Butler in the 
initial lines of his third Canto, Part I; which, that 
the reader may judge for himself, shall be the 
motto of our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ah me! wbat pcTiJs do environ 
Tlic man that mtdJlea with cold iron! 
^ What plag'uy mischiefs and mishaps 
Bo dog- htm still with afterclaps! 

We must now revert once more to Eutopiar 
Modo me ThebiSy et modo ponit •Sthenis^ says 
kHorace of the genuine playwright; and he must be 
; sorry writer of history^ who has not the same 
command over the mind of his reader. 
J ^^ Wellj Miss Shakspeare, are you at it again ?'' 
sked mother Blaxtoii^ as she entered upon her 
daughter, who was enjoying a stolen hour of re- 
tirement in the bar-room. *' Do you expect to 
• spend your days over a parcel of nonsensical tra- 
gedies and comedies ?" 

" Why, motherj thei'e is scarcely a tragedy or 
a comedy in the whole book,*' returned the 
daughter, 

**What are they then, I should be glad to 
know," continued Mrs* Blaxton. 

'* Tragl-comedies — almost all of them," said 
Mary, 
'f No matter what you call them," rejoined the 
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mother. It is Shakspeare — Shakspeare — Shaks* 
peare — nothing but Shakspeare with you, from 
year's end to yi^^ end. 

^< Welly mother, where is the harm of reading 
Shakspeare, when one has nothing else to do ?" 
asked the young lady.. 

^ One has no business to do mischief, because 
one has nothing else to do, Mary Blaxton," an- 
swered her mother, with the emphatic air of an 
experienced moralist 

^' But," said Mary, '' that is the very question, 
mother — what mischief can it do?" 

'^Mischief enough. Miss Blaxton," said the 
other, '^ Isn't it some mischief to have one's 
brains turned upside down?" 

** Undoubtedly it is, mother," answered Mary. 

" Well, and isn't it some mischief," continued 
the mother, '^ to fill a body's head with all man- 
ner of nonsensical notions? Answer me that. 
Miss Blaxton." 

" No question of it, mother," the daughter du- 
tifully answered. 

"Then," said Mrs. Blaxton, with the pride of 
a logician, about to clench his wonder-working 
syllogism; "then I want to know if it isn't 
some mischief to have a person's child completely 
spoiled in this way." 

" It is as clear as day," said Mary. "But the 
question still is, mother, whether one's child is 
2* 
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spoiledj and whether one's child has been spoiled 
by reading Shakspeare?" 

"Dorrt name the name/^ said Mrs, Blaxton, 
who perceiving that her Socratic argument was 
iittle better than a series of truisms, takins: for 
granted the thing to be proved^ ivas glad of any 
catch-word that would enable her to escape fur- 
ther discussion, '* Don't name the uaine. I al- 
most wish that either he or you had never been 
born. And he is not all : there are other English 
books that you read^ and that have helped to turn 
your head/* 

"Well/^ said Mary, who^ in the occasional 
exchanges of hot shotj which took place between 
herself and her mother, seldom showed any dis- 
position to knock under; but rather to continue 
the skirmish. '* Well, mother, though you have 
.such a spite against English booksj 1 hope you 
have no longer any objection to English nien.^^ 

** Hussy! hold your tongue!*^ exclaimed her 
mother^ touched upon the morbid chord of all 
her uneasiness. " I suppose the Van Vacuum fit is 
on you again J and I am to be tormented with another 
rhapsody about Lady Van Vacuum- — and moving 
in the highest circles^ and all that I bid you hush." 

"Novvj mother," said the belligerent Mary, 
^'this is rather hard- The man of your choice is 
no more* Produce another Homebred^ and I pro- 
mise he shall have my handt But search the 
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broad world over, and you shall never find his 
like again. How unreasonable is it then to' pre- 
vent me from taking the second best!'* 

" Second best!" exclaimed the mother. " Who 
is second best? Whom do jou mean ? Is it your 
Baron Van Vacuum? Do you dare to call him 
second to such a man as Captain Charles Home- 
bred was? Look at the child. I don't believe 
it is my child. I can't believe myself capable of 
giving birth to a being that would let her head 
admit such — such — such notions," concluded the 
old lady, after in vain soliciting the aid of some 
forcible adjective to qualify the word notions, 

" You know old Margery of the Pond, mother?^' 
asked Mary. 

" And what of old Margery of the Pond, pray?'* 
was her mother's response. 

^ You know she can tell fortunes, mother ?'* 
continued Mary. 

" Yes — and so (Jkn I," said her mother. *^ I 
ean tell your fortune without looking into the 
palm of your hand — and that in short metre, if 
you want to hear it." 

" After you have heard what Margery told me, 
mother," said the girl. 

"Well now — what' — what did mother Margery 
tell you?— come," rejoined the mother, really 
anxious to hear; and yet as anxious to convince 
Mary that she cared nothing about it. 
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^ I asked her,'' said the latter, ^^ what sort of a 
man I was to marry? She took her magic staff 
and drew a figure in the sand. As well as I 
could make it out, for Margery is no great limner^ 
and had but a clumsy pencil, it was a man with 
a thin-visage, and long old-fashioned beard. Now 
Mr. Van Vacuum's visage is thin enough in all 
conscience.^' 

^ And he has a most frightful long beard," said 
her mother in derision. 

" Ah,'* returned Mary, ** that can grow: time 
enough yet: I have perused his chin lately, and I 
am sure the down begins to make its appearance." 

*^ Well, will you make your mother one pro- 
mise, Mary?" 

^^ Any reasonable promise, to be sure I will, 
mother." 

" Will you promise then, that you will never 
marry Mr. Van Vacuum until he gets a long 
beard?" 

<^ That I will, mother, if you will promise that 
I mai/ marry him then." 

'* I shall do no such thing," said her mother. 
^^ I will not give my consent to tlie marriage on 
any terms.". 

" Well, but suppose Mr. Van Vacuum," said 
Mary, " could show you from the stars — ^and he is 
a professor of astrology among his other accom- 
plishments — suppose he should show you that I 
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was foreordained to be his bride. He has shown 
me this — or tried to do if 

"Bless my stars! " 

"And mine too, mother," said Mary, taking up 
the discourse. 

" Is it possible, Mary ? — can it — can it be, that 
you have been star-gazing with this jackanapes ? 
I wish he was but here. I think he would get a 
piece of an old woman's mind — I think " 

**Your wishes are accomplished, mother,'^ 
said Mary; "for he is not far off, and seeins to be 
aiming for this porf 

"The Old Nick! — almost — or quite f for it is 
enough to make a saint blaspheme, to be so pester- 
ed with the old one and his angels,'' e^sclaimed 
Mrs. Blaxton, as she left the apartment; she being 
one of those who can " rouse up a brave mind" to 
do a perilous deed, while the perilous occasion h 
away; but who find, on its approach, that — 

***Tis not for man to boast his strength 
Before the trial comes.'* 

One would suppose, that, after the interview at 
Round Pond, Mr. Van Vacuum would have beSE 
slow to renew his suit to Mary Blaxton. But 
this would be to suppose that he had not coated 
his face with bronze; that he was not of the Ovid- 
ian school; that he was not firmly of the opinion 
that any female may be conquered by any male 
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in time; that the besieged will at last surrender 
from mere lassitude; that every failure should only 
be an additional motive to perseverance; that Te 
Deum should be sung to the God of Love after 
every defeat; that a cheerful and steady counte* 
nance will triumph over all petty mishaps; that, 
in short, the only way is, to preserve a confident 
bearing, and face the thing out 

The conduct of Mary was well calculated to 
encourage him in this mode of carrying the mat- 
ter* She had not the low ambition of using to 
Mr. Van Vacuum's annoyance, the advantage 
which she had gained over him at the Pond. She 
rer mentioned it, or, in any manner alluded to 
£he subject in his presence; and, what some will 
believe, if they believe it at all, upon the old fa- 
tJierly principle, quia impossibile est — she never 
J told the story to any body else. He dreaded the 
lirst encounter of her eyes after that disastrous in- 
jteryiewi but Mary conducted herself at themeet- 
itigi precisely as if nothing of the kind had taken 
place* 

A circumstance which shortly after occurred, 
was the means of furnishing our hero with still 
■trouger reasons for taking heart. The Eutopians 
had not yet adopted the system of erecting me- 
tallic rods for the protection of their dwellings 
against lightning. Mr. Van Vacuum turned up 
his nase^ with great self-compltcency, at this bar* 
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barous sloth ef miDd, on the part of the Ameri- 
cans. That the very countrymen of the mao, 
who discovered the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity, should be the last to appreciate his me- 
rits, and adopt his improvements! That he should 
m^et so many men, who were ignorant of the ex- 
periment of the kite, and in the droll riiymes of 
our countryman, Christopher Caustic, 

" How Franklin kept, to make folks wonder^ 
A warehouse full of bottled thunder." 

There was, however, soiAe degree of compas- 
sion mixed with Mr. Van Vacuum^^ ^contempt: 
and his pity even produced the ben^oient reso- 
lution, on his part, of setting an example before 
the eyes of the benighted Americans, by mount- 
ing the pointed rod upon his own school-house. 
This edifice had, in the middle of its roof, a small 
cupola; from the centre of which ascended an oc- 
tagonal wooden staff about six feet in length. Mr. 
Van Vacuum, after taking care to make the whole 
town apprized of his business, procured an iron 
rod, six or eight feet long, and gave out the day 
upon which it would be erected. Much people 
assembled to witness the operation. The learned 
electrician was stq>ping about, with a busy air 
and anxious look, giving orders to the workmen, 
and sometimes condescending to answer the cu- 
rious interrogations of the tiatives. At length. 
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by means of ropes and ladders, the persons em- 
ployed for the purpose, succeeded in boring into 
the upper extremity of the above-mentioned staff 
surmounting the cupola, a hole of the requisite 
depth, into which the iron rod was inserted with 
due skill and caution. 

** Wei V said a plain yeoman, Mr. Philip Cute, 
when the last hand had been put to the work, and 
the workmen had began to take down their ap- 
paratus—" Well, Mr. Vacuum, I suppose we are 
to have no more thunder now?*' 

*^ Thunder, Mr. Cute!^' exclaimed the electri- 
cian. ^^^KJ^at harm will thunder do ?" 

" WhaTharm]*' exclaimed the yeoman in turn. 
^^ By the living jingo— beg pardon for swearing 
— }i\xt if you had seen what I have, I guess you'd 
think there was some harm in it: — I guess, if you'd 
seen a pocky thunderbolt chounce down upon 
your barn, choke full of hay and grain, and burn 
it all to flinders, before a man could say Jack JRo- 
birisoriy I guess you'd have another sort of a no- 
tion about thunder, Mr. Vacuum." 
' "Poh!" ejaculated the latter; "my dear sir, 
you mistake the matter altogether. It is the 
lightning that does all the mischief — not the 
thunder: thunder is only the report which fol- 
lows the flash." 

" Follows!" said Mr. Cute. " I should like to 
know what you mean by follows^ Mr. Vacuum: 
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for, when my barn was burnt, 1*11 be hanged and 
shot to death, if any man could tell which cante 
first, the flash or the thunder/^ 

<< Well, so Be it, Mr. Cute. — Good day, sir," 
answered the disciple of Franklin, hurrying into 
his school-house to take a note of this conversa- 
tion. The entry in his book was as follows:—., ^ 

*' The Americans may with confidence be pro- ' 
nounced, not only the most barbarous people in 
Christendom, in point of a'ctual condition, but the 
people least susceptible of civilization and im- 
provement: their intellectual tardiness can only 
be exceeded by that of the savages on th^ir bor- ' 
der, whom they are found to resemble in so many 
other particulars: they are still ignorant of the 
difference between thunder and lightning; stu- 
pidly attributing to the former of these consti- 
tuents, that mischief, which every school-boy in 
England knows to be the effect of the latter: and 
yet this is the people, who claim the nativity of 

To which sweet morsel of veracity the writer 
subjoined three notes of admiration, and a nota 
hefUj to hunt up some appropriate Latin exclama- 
tion to show at once his literature and his con- 
tempt* He then spent some time in manufactur- 
ing a dialogue, the basis of which was that just 
mentioned between himself and Mr. Cute: but 

Vol. XL 3 " * 
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ivith the characteristic fairness of the trade, he 
thrust in four provincialisms where there was one 
in the original, made a jargon which nobody 
could understand, and set it down in his book as 
a specimen of the Jimericcm tongue. 

Well — the lightning rod was now over his 
head, and he went on with his pedagogical duties, 
undisturbed by any apprehensions of danger from 
the ^' war of elements, and the wreck of matter." 
One day he was standing near thefire-place, listen- 
ing to the recitation of one his classes. A cluster of 
thunder-clouds, to use an odd metaphor of one of the 
poets,had laid theirheadstogetherforastorm, which 
had been muttering at a distance, for a considera- 
ble length of time, but now commenced its swift 
career towards the town. The time between the 
flash and the report grew rapidly less and less — 
the flash more vivid, and the report more obstre- 
perous. The big scattering drops which an- 
nounced its presence, pattered upon thereof of the 
school-house: the interior of which became sud- 
denly so dark that the scholars were unable to 
distinguish the letters in their books; when, as sud- 
denly a flood of glaring light nearly blinded their 
eyes, accompanied by a tremendous crashing noise, 
and a quick jarring of the edifice, which had well 
nigh shaken them from their seats. In fact, several 
of them were prostrated upon the floor, and Mr. 
Van Vacuum himself was sent sprawling and 
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senseless several paces under the writing-desk, 
which stood in the middle of the room. The 
cause was plain* A stream of lightning darted 
from the edge of the thunder-cloud as it passed 
over, fit upon Mr. Van Vacuum's metallic rod, 
and meeting with the non-conducting wooden 
spire, shivered that, and the cupola into a thousand 
pieces^ tore up the roof, knocked down the chim- 
ney, and did the mischief just mentioned, to the 
Franklinian teacher and his pupils. 

The former was carried to his lodgings, blacky 
and apparently dead. Gradually, however, he 
returned to life; but whether by nature, or art, it 
is hard to say. This, however, we can say- 
that he was duly rubbed, dosed, and fumigated. 
But it was many day^s ere he fairly recovered 
from the shock; and during the time of his lan- 
guishment, the reader need hardly be told that 
his real or imaginary wants would have been lit- 
tle attended to, had no person officiated in his 
behalf, but his landlady, Mrs. Blaxton. In fact, 
scarcely any thing was done for his comfort or 
convalescence, which did not proceed from the 
hands of her daughter, whose conduct on the oc- 
casion was probably dictated for the most part by 
the natural kindness of the sex; but partly to her 
regarding the invalid as a curiosity that ought not 
to be lost, thinking, of him as Shakspeare did of 
Falstafif, that " the world could better spare a bet- 
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ter man 9'^ and to some extent she is also supposed 
to have acted from a motive similar to that of Dr. 
Radclifie^ who cured the wife out of spite to 
the husband; the overweening and importunate 
anxiety of Mrs. Blaxton having raised in Mary a 
spirit of opposition bordering on revenge, a dis- 
position occasionally to torment her mother, pre- 
cisely because she allowed herself to be tor- 
mented. 

This was not a happy state of things; nor does 
it exhibit human nature in a very amiable point 
of view. But human nature it is; and such will 
. always be the effect of that system of pumping, 
jscrewing, teazing, and worrying grown-up chil- 
dren, pursued by parents who think that children 
are to be always children-— never to be emanci- 
pated from the leading-strings — never to think for 
themselves — ^to have no part nor lot in shaping 
their future destiny; but to be perpetually under 
the eyes and the thumbs of their " natural guar- 
dians.^' When the parent denies the grown-up 
child any right to think for himself, the latter 
retorts by denying the parent any right to think 
for him; both being equally in the wrong: and 
thus the war begins, which commonly ends in a 
declaration of independence on the part of the 
child. But I am digressing. 
' I must not be understood to intimate, that Mary 
Blaxton frequented the room of Mr. Van Vacuum, 
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and became his nurse. All she did^ was to pre- 
pare his medicines and potions, whenever there 
was need, and perform a few of those many little 
acts required in such cases, which the mind can 
neither see before, nor recollect after they have 
happened. But the help maid, who more imme* . 
dlately administered to the sick man's exigencies, 
did not fail to whisper in his ear, the whole of 
Mary's doings, "enlarged and improved," like 
the second edition of all good things. Mary had 
made this drink, or done such an office, with her 
own hands, &c. These reports, operating upon 
the nervous system of the patient, in his weak and 
shattered state, produced " a thousand visions of 
a thousand things." Horace must have been a 
valetudinary, or he could not so aptly have de- 
picted the segrisomnia — the absurd, incongruous, 
impossible combinations of things and events, which 
alternately tickle, and torment the victim of dis- 
ease. Mr. Van Vacuum would ruminate; from 
rumination pass to reverie ; from reverie into down- 
right dreaming. Mary was in all his thoughts, 
waking or sleeping. His mind was fraught with 
fancicis, such as we see in the most high-coloured 
pictures of romantic love ; such as We see no where 
else — such only, in short, 

Such as take lodgings in a head 
That's to he let unfurnished. 

The cabalistical letter did not set the brains of 
3* 
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Malvolio more thoroughly at work ^by the rule 
of topsy-turvies;*' nor produce in bis conducti 
more notable proofs of vanity. His carrii^ 
on former occasions^ had' indeed sufficiently 
evinced the latter quality; though its manifesta- 
tions had been of a different character. For in-* 
stance, having the only umbrella in all Eutopia, 
he never saw Mary Blaxton in the street, but he 
hastened to give her the benefit .of its protection, 
and carried it over her head with, the obsequious 
fidelity of a Hindoostanee servant boy. And this 
he did, in obedience to the Ovidian precept:-^ 

Ipse tene diiteiita suis umbricula Tii>gii. 

So he seldom saw a looking-glass in her pre- 
sence, but he immediately took it in hand, and 
held it before her; thereby fulfilling another pre- 
cept of the same great master: — 

Nee tibi turpe puta— 

Ingenu^ speculum sustinuisse manu. 

But the proofs which he had now received of 
his own importance in the eyes of Mbs Blaxton, 
were such, in his opinion, as to warrant him in 
laying aside this condescension and obsequious- 
ness. " He had/ollowed," he said, " long enough, 
it was now her turn." Henceforth he would as- 
sume a distance of demeanour, and withdraw the 
light of his countenance; and he already saw the 
withering efiects which such a course of treatment 
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would have upon the loveUmi daughter of Ante** 
xicau He tried it. it did not succeed. He looked 
in vain for ttiie signs of withering on the part of 
the young lady. She continued the i^me creature 
both in appearance and behaviour. She did not 
ev^i seera to recognise the distance which he had 
taken; but persevered in. trdnting him precisely 
$s she had been used to do on all former occft"- 
sions. This stung him^ but he easily acounted for 
it Maidens are always coy. They not only ne- 
ver disclose their attachments, but study to con- 
ceal tiiem with the most ingenious precautions; 
their hearts frequently breaking with anguish 
while tiiey are cheerful in eountenance and light 
in speech. The imminent peril of the other party 
may induce the fair sufferer to throw aside the 
veil or to rend it in pieces: but should he recover 
his health or retrieve his safety, she also sum- 
mons back her secrecy and indifference ^^ So has 
it happened with me/^ continued Mr. Van Va- 
cuum. '^ I am now past danger, and she is past 
sympathy — that is, in appearance. But I think 
we can wake that strain again. We shall see.** 

Having recently kept himself at an awful dis- 
tance from Miss Blaxton, he thought it meet to 
make some amends; and, accordingly, as he en- 
tered the bar-room, on the occasion of which we 
write, he saluted her with three of his best bows. 

** Six more/' said Mary, feeling for the mo- 
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mtxkiy a slight degree of indignation, that Mr. 
Van Vacuum should conceive himself at liberty 
at all times to adjust the terms of their behaviour 
to each other — ^to recede and to approach at his 
pleasure. 

'^ Six more, sir: there are but three; and nine 
bows is the order of the Celestial Empire, and of 
mine-— dated from our bar-room — Mary, Queen 
of Hearts/^ 

'^ Miss Blaxton,'' returned the surprised Lon- 
doner, with stern emphasis. ^^ Miss Blaxton, do 
you mean to make a jest of me ? Is it your pur- 
pose to make a laughing-stock of me V^ 

** / make!'' exclaimed the others " I ! — what 
had I to do with the making of you? Nature did 
it— not I— ^ 

* Thou canst not say I did it.' ** 

" Good !" returned Mr. Van Vacuum, turning 
the corner. " David never said it better in his 
life! Admirable! Encore! Pray Miss Blaxton — 

* That strain again! — it had a dying fall.* *' 

**What!'' said she, "shall we have another 
^ play extempore,' Mr. Van Vacuum ?" ' 

A quick winch, and sudden effort to clear his 
throat, enabled the performer of Richard to sur- 
vive this hit; but he instantly determined upon the 
measure of turning the line of conversation. 
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"^ A home-thrust, Miss Blaxton — ^a home-thrust, 
no doubt. You ntver aim but you drive the ar- 
row through and through; and there it sticks. 
You seem to have been made to wound. All- 
potent God of Love ! - - . 

*The eldest God, and ye^a child,' 

How many quivers full of arrows will you suf- 
fer to be emptied upon one poor heart!— one that 
is already so pierced and perforated, that scarce 
any new place could be discovered for another 
scar.'* 

" Noble V^ exclaimed Mary. " The very phrases 
of the proper mode ! Take breath, and to it again, 
Mr. Van Vacuum.** 

"Ah! Cruel maiden! implacable sex !** eja- 
culated the.^er. "Are we to be always the 
butt of your scorn ! Have you only a hand to 
wing the dart — and none to cure the wound!** 

" As I am alive, blank-verse ! And the stan- 
dard language, too !'* said Mary. " From what ap- 
proved author did you take it, Mr. Van Va- 
cuum?** 

"0 Adamant!** continued the latter, "0 Pa- 
tience ** 

" ' On a monument smiling at giief,* is the con- 
tinuation of the sentence, Mr. Van Vacuum,** re- 
joined the landlady's daughter. 

*^ Very keen. Miss Mary Blaxton,** said the 
other. " A keen weapon, that tongue of yours,** 
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and here he commenced fumbling in his pockets^ 
with some perturbation. **But you have not 
children to deal with. A few words are enough 
between you and me. Keen — that tongue of 
yours: but here is something as keen/* he con- 
tinued, unfolding a razor, and holding it. out, on 
the paper, in which it had been enveloped. 

'* Thank you, sir,*' said Mary, laying hands, 
upon the instrument; both Mr. Van Vacuum's 
hands being so employed in extending the ends 
of the paper as to be of no use to him in prevent- 
ing this unexpected movement. ^' I'm a great 
friend to all keen instruments," continued the 
maid; '^ and this is just such a one as I have been 
long wanting. And of course a razor can be of 
no service to you, Mr. Van Vacuum." 

"By heavens! this is too ixMiokF' exclaimed 
the man, giving his chin a grip, that almost made 
the blood start, and then drawing his penknife. 
^* I have still a weapon that will do the work, Miss 
Blaxton. In short and plain, then," he continued, 
pressing down his collar with his left hand, and 
passing his knife with his right around to the left 
side of his neck, as if about to sever his windpipe 
— ^^ will you, or will you not!" 

"Will what, Mr. Van Vacuum?" returned 
Mary. . 

" You know," said he, making another motion 
to cut. 

" cruel man ! Mr. Van Vacuum !" exclaimed 
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Mary. You will not surely cut your throaW«>to 
see die blood running down, and running down— ^ 
on mother's clean white floor. The mischief! 
How she will scold ! For pity's sake, Mr. Van 
Vacuum, come this way and let the blood run on 
the hearth— or wait till I get out of the room." 

And out she went; leaving the petrified school- 
master in his suicidal attitude, his eyes fixed on 
the door through which she had escaped. 

^^ This is not human !" said he, as soon as the 
first shock was over. ^^This is not flesh and 
blood. — A fine specimen of the American ladies! 
— ^I think 1 will give them a character, when I 
return: — I think it shall run pretty much in these 
words, too." 

^ As to American ladies, (or rather American 
females — for ladies they are not,) however un- 
pleasant it may >be to speak harshly of the fair 
sex; yet truth must prevail over gallantry; and 
candour obliges me to say, that the American 
women are mere Amazons : — destitute alike of that 
delicacy, which is seen in most females of Euro- 
pean extraction, and of that tenderness which cha- 
racterizes the sex all over the globe; mocking the 
misery of their fellow creatures — insulting their 
distress — and — 

Some other thing to round o£f and conclude the 
sentence. — But now, Ovid! What say you next? 
Will you tell me that I must not attempt unless I 
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perform? I remember well your maxim; aui 
non teniaris, aut perfice. But this j^er^e is the 
difficult part What shall I do? What shall I 
be at? Here is the end of my wits. Must I abide 
my vow, and stay the siege of Troy — ^hoping 
to succeed at last by the help of some unheard of 
machmery, like the wooden-horse? — ^many a 
cruel battle must be fought under the impregna^ 
ble walls b^re that happens. But I must go on*, 
for aught I see: — there's no backing out now: I'm 

* Stept in 80 for, that, should I wade no more, 
Betaming were as tedious as go o'er."* 

fExU.J 
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CHAPTER IIL 

It has a strange quick jar upon the ear. 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know, 

A moment more wifi bring the aight to bear 
Up<m your person, twelre yards off, or so. 

• Lean Btbov. 

We must again shift the scene to Skenedo's 
Athens. The sagacious chief, after the singular 
specimen of humanity displayed by his daughter 
in behalf of the Eutopian captive, as commemo- 
rated in a preceding chapter, deemed it most pru- 
dent, under all the circumstancesy to remove the 
captain^s quarters from hfis own mansion to that 
occupied by the resident missionary, which was 
distant near a quarter of a mile. It was a build- 
ing which might well be called a pile; for, in 
truth, it seemed little more than a huge pile of 
timbersleftin their native roughnessand rotundity. 
It was, however,sufficiently spacious,and as conve- 
nient as the skill of tlie Mingo architects could 
make it A gentle swell io the ground near the 
centre of the village, constituted its site, and a 
few reverend forest trees of the primitive growth 
stood about it as sentinels and protectors, guard- 

VOL. II. 4 
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ing it against the violence of both wind and sun. 
It was called The Stranger's House — a sort of 
tavern; such as might be found at the time of 
which I write, in most tribes of North American 
Indians, who are well known to carry equally 
their hatred and their hospitality to the last ex- 
treme — ^being ^s superabundant in friendsjiip dur- 
ing peace, as they are implacable and unbounded 
in hostility during wan When a stranger visited 
one of their settlements, with no inimical design, 
he was conducted with great rejoicings to the 
house prepared for his reception, and every mem- 
ber of the tribe felt it a pleasureable duty to con- 
tribute something towards his ease and comfort 

After his rescue from the hatchet and the 
flames, Captain Homebred was considered as a 
stranger, most especially entitled to the benefit of 
this generous custom ; and accordingly food of all 
sorts, and cooked in all the modes known to the 
Mingo epicure, reached his habitation from all 
quarters : flesh, fish, fruits, roots, nuts, maize, pre- 
pared in a variety of ways, and even a few pota- 
toes and cabbages. True, the cc^kery was not ex- 
actly according to his taste; t>ut amidst the profu- 
s?on that was deposited in and about the house, he 
could generally cull % .quantity^of edible matter 
sufiicient to allay the crayiqgs oiPappetite. 

One circumstance in particular distinguished 
the case of the captain, and has been supposed to 
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account for a part of this overflowing abundance. 
He was to choose himself a wife at the peril of 
his existence. But whether this circumstance 
had any connexion with that which follows, I 
shall leave the reader to judge:— namely, that the 
greater num^r (^ tfiose wijocime to deposit pre- 
sents for the Eutopian prisoriief were observed to 
be the unmarried female portion of the tribe. I 
merely state die fact. It is not for me to insinuate 
that any pf these Mingo damsels went with the 
remotest wish of being seen. On the contrary, 
many showed signs of a different disposition. 
None actually presented their offerings to the 
captain, but left them at a greater or less distance 
from the house, according as they caught bis eye 
s ooner or lat er iff Chelf ^proach. W h o reyer iiis 
look first met theirs, there they set down their 
burden; some endeavouring to hide their faces 
for shame — some tittering and taking wing — 
but the greater number opposing their siihple 
round faces to the speculation of the prisoner. 
The latter, however, was unable to reconcile his 
mind to a unioii of fatel with any of these unso- 
phisticated nymphs. 

He did not see Tassa among them'; and, on in- 
quiry, learned ohhiv ebm^nion, the missionary, 
that she had%een Ukidti ill — how ill, or with what 
disease, he did not ascertain. But the news 
caused him uneasiness; and that on two accounts 
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— for Tassa's sake, and for his own. He could 
not but sympathise in her sufferings, regarding 
her merely as his deliverer from the bloody stake; 
but, when he considered her, also, as likely to be 
his deliverer from the severer perils which now 
awaited him, his sympathy became so strong, 
that he immediately resolved upon paying her, or 
rather her father, a visit 

The way to his house, up the side of the table- 
land, upon which it stood, wound through high 
abrupt masses of grey limestone. The captain 
was ascending the path, in something of an absent 
mood — when, as he turned the edge of a project- 
ing rock, he was brought to a full possession of 
his senses, and to a sudden stand, by an apparition, 
the^ik^a of which hctiad neVCT ' fSJipecled to see 
any WhWe, much less in the place, which it now 
occupied. ^ He had heard of the large race of bears, 
inhabiting the more northern latitudes, distin- 
guished chiefly by their length of limb, and ren- 
dered doubly terrible by thus adding swiftness of 
foot to ferocity of disposition: but the specimen 
of the race, which now met his eye, standing erect 
uppn its hinder legs, beggared all his previous no- 
iions of its size and strength. He had scarcely 
time to take one thought upon measures of defence 
or escape, when the animal entered upon a cara- 
cole, such as those, who tame bears, call dancing. 
This relieved the captain from some apprehension; 
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but afibrded him no amusement He knew not 
what the animal might do without itskeeper^and 
no keeper appeared. 

Considerations, therefore, as to the best mode 
of shortening the interview, darted through his 
mind, like so many flashes of lightning. To try 
feet wi^ the animal seemed perfectly idle* To 
stand, was pnly to enjoy such a respite, as grimal- 
kin permits to the mouse, with which she first 
sports, and then gluts ker appetite. It happened, 
that, when Skenedo removed the captain's lodg- 
ings, upon the principle of its being no harm to 
put him at a greater distance from Tassa, he fur- 
ther thought it no harm to restore to his prisoner, 
the pair of pistols, with which he was^ taken; 
charging him taji;/&ep them about his person; but 
to keep them concealed. This injunction he had 
not disobeyed. And the plan, which he quickly 
settled to extricate himself from present Iinibo> 
was, if possible, to cripple the animal by a brace 
of bullets, and then trust the issue to his strength 
or his speed, according to circumstances. He, 
therefore, thrust one arm across the other, under 
the folds of his garments; drew both weapons, ai\d 
pulled back the cocks — but at the snap of this 
operation, ursa major disappeared: his skin slip- 
ped down his body with the rapidity of a sloop's 
mainsail, when the mast is well oiled; and the 
animal stood confessed, a tall lean figure of a Min- 
4* 
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go Indian, nearly as ^ unftccommodatecP' as poor 
Tom himself. 

This sudden metamorphosis did not, howeyer, 
entirely restore the captain to equanimity and 
good humour. He could not but view himself 
in the light of a man, who had been the subject 
of a malicious trick — and, what was worse than 
all, of a trick but too successfully played. His 
dignity had been lowered — his importance les- 
sened; or, as it is commonly and more strongly 
expressed^ he had been made to feel cheap; and, 
moreover, the current of his thoughts upon a sub- 
ject of intense interest to himself had been vio- 
lently interrupted. The personator of Bruin, how- 
ever, did not seem to be aware of all this; for^ 
when he had dropped his skin, confiding in his 
human shape for protection, he enjoyed the mo- 
mentary confusion of the captain by grinning 
from ear to ear. This piece of levity filled the 
measure of provocation; and the captain was rais- 
ing one of his barrels to convince the Mingo 
jokc^r, that he had mtstakeB his man, by inflict- 
ing a slight flesh wcWnd in one of his arms — when 
the latter put his heels in motion for flight; but 
heit^g hampered by his bear's skin, he fell pros- 
trate, and was obliged to complete his retreat in 
the posture of the animal, whose habiliments he 
had asjsumed. 

The captain now hastened up the ascent^ with 
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a view of obtaining a speedy explanation of this af- 
fair; even his sympathy in the case of Tassa being 
suspended by his curiosity to know wherefore he 
had been so singularly accosted. Skenedo ob- 
served both pistols hanging in his hands*— and 
both cocked — as he entered the door. He also 
remarked, that his step was a little quicker thaa 
it was wont to be, and that his face still betokened 
some unusual exercise of mind. 

** Why, white man," said he — ^ why, what's the 
matter? Has- *' 

" I should be glad to know, good Skenedo,'* in- 
terrupted Homebred, " if that fellow was dressed 
* in a bear's skin for the purpose of playing a trick 
upon me ?" 

" Don't — " said Skenedo, bursting into a laugh, 
which suspended the utterance, and which, seem- 
ing to confirm the captain's view of the case, not 
a little augmented his impatience. " Don't — ^" 
repeated the old chief, again exploding with 
glee — ^^ Do — don't — ca — ^11 him-^/ellow — white 
man !" the speaker's^#ides shaking so that he could 
hardly articulate one syUaUe at a time. ! "Why 
— he — is— one of our-^nio — most — im — ^impor- 
tant — and wealthy — p — ersons — our greatest phy- 
sician, our doctor!" And here was a third dis- 
charge, more violent than either of the others^ 
which threw the old. man into a convulsive cough; 
and he was soon reduced to his usual composure. 
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^^Physiciaii!" exclaimed the captain. 

" Yes — physician," returned the other — ^^ or 
doctor — or what do you call them ?'' 

^< We should probably call them ^^uacAs^^ifany 
thing/' answered Homebred. 

^^ All one, said Skenedo. ^^ He has been here 
to cure Tassa; and I believe he has nearly cured 
her, too/' 

<<But what advantage does he gain,'' asked 
Homebred, ^^ by degrading himself into the foim 
of a bear ?" 

<< Degrading!" exclaimed the other. ^ It is no 
degradation to him, white man. He does not 
look upon bears as you do. All the living crea- 
tion are upon a level in the eye of the Indian; 
and one race of animals is not more dignified, ex- 
cept as it is more brave, than another. Wolves 
are the grandfathers of the Mingoes: — bears, 
panthers, and the rest, their uncles and cousins: 
and we shall all go to heaven together, according 
to the faith of our tribe. — The doctor dresses him- 
self like a bear, in order to frighten away the dis- 
ease which he is about to tr^t He makes his 
pati^ts swallow no disgusting medicine: if he 
gives them any it is commonly something very 
pleasant to the taste — and this is one reason why 
he Is such a favourite; for a favourite he is; and 
gets more horses, and skins, and rifles, than all 
the rest of our physicians put together." 
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" Then you have other physicians^'' said Home- 
bred interrogatively. 

" yes/' answered Skenedo. ** And a very 
honest one was here before I sent for the Black 
Bear. He came plainly dressed, with his water 
drawn up stream for pukes, and water drawn 
down stream for purges: but on seeing Tassa, he 
said, nothing ailed her in particular, and refused 
to give medicine. But Tassa would have some; 
she said the honest man knew nothing of her 
case, nor of his business; and insisted upon my 
sending for the Black Bear. The Black Bear 
came; and danced — and capered — and threw 
about his hands — and talked nonsense — and gave 
her a little maple-sugar— and blew on her face— 
and told the duorder to be gone; and I believe it 
has gone, sure enough." 

" Well, I'm glad to hear it What do you sup- 
pose was the matter with her?" asked the cap- 
tain. 
'" You, I'm afraid, white man ?" 

**Why afraid?" asked the other — ^^^ since it 
seems she is cured of me." 

^ I'm afraid of a relapse," answered th^ old 
man. 

" Then," returned the other, " you would not 
be willing " 

*/ 1 will tell you plainly, white man," inter- 
rupted Skenedo, suspending further communica- 
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tion until he could replenish and light his pipe; 
an operation in which his age rendered him ra- 
ther slow; and the captain, in the mean time, un- 
dergoing no little uneasiness, at the expectation of 
receiving, now, a definitive answer as to the great 
object of his visit. 

" I will tell you plainly, white man, what the 
honest physician said was the matter with her. 
He said, that her frame being naturally feeble, the 
exercise of her mind in the late doings was too 
much for it'^ 

" And now I will tell you plainly, good Ske- 
nedo, that, being obliged, as I am, to take a wife, 
I '^ 

** You white men,'' again interrupted thechief^ 
^^ are not in the secret: you have no such doctors, 
that cure by mere words, and signs, and ges- 
tures.'' 

** That we have," answered the captain. " Or 
at least we have those that cure disorders in modes 
equally prompt and magical. We have those, 
whose hands possess such healing virtues that the 
mere touch is a cure-all: and thousands, who have 
invented particular medicines that never fail in 
any disorder. Faith, faith Skenedo — ^faith is the 
thing. We think ourselves into many diseases, 
and can think ourselves out of them again. The 
Black Bear has wrought upon Tassa's body 
through her mind. The Great Spirit bless her ! 
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I owe her my life, and the shall have it, Skenedo^ 
if you are willing.^' 

" I willing that she should take your life V^ re- 
turned ibe father, ready to avail himself of a play 
upon words, or of any other diift, to avoid the 
subject "Not I, white man, keep it: you cao 
do better with if 

'^In plain terms, you know I have to choose a 
wife, Skenedo '' 

" Yes,'^ once more interrupted the other—" and 
I'll tell you when will be your time. To-morro# 
the tribe will give offerings to their Deity, 
in the great temple erected by Toxus and his 
brother Catchitcan, who have, or think they have 
revived the religion of our ancestors. We will 
go too; and there you will see nearly all the Min- 
goes tc^ther.'^ 

" Put I have seen enough of them already,*' 
answered the captain. " I want to see no farther: 
my choice is fixed: Tassa is the woman.'' 

"Bah! bah! bah!" exclaimed Skenedo. « You 
while men never stop to consider. ' You are al- 
ways rushing into things before you look around 
you. I can show you fifty young squaws — all 
superior to Tassa. Tassa is a poor weak thing — •* 
not fit to be any man's squaw. No — we'll go to- 
morrow to the offering:, that's the place: there 
will be girls that shall make the white man's eyes 
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snap. Say no more, wh^ man. Skenedo 
knows best." 

No more was accordingly said. Homebred cast 
about his eyes with the hope of catching a sight of 
Tassa; but his vision was not keen enough to pene-^ 
trate the dressed skins, by means of which the in* 
terior of Skenedo's dwelling was divided into 
apartments. The room in which he now sat, was 
somewhat singularly furnished. Its principal 
ornaments were the trophies of the chase. The 
ramified antlers of slaughtered bucks were fasten- 
ed on the walls, and served the same purpose as 
nails, pegs, or hooks. Skenedo also enjoyed the 
luxury of a chair, though most of his tribe were 
satisfied with the naked flat ground. Two of his 
seats were formed of the jaw-bones and pelvis of 
that tremendous animal, of which the race appears 
to be now extinct; but of which the natives have 
a tradition that the whole family having been 
slaughtered with thunderbolts by the Great Spi- 
.rit, except the big bull — ^the latter, after encoun- 
tering with his forehead for a considerable length 
of time, and shaking off as they struck, the aveng- 
ing bolts of Deity, at last received a wound in his 
side, which caused him to turn tail; and, possess- 
ing in proportion to his size, the same agility with 
the flea, he bounded over the great western rivers 
and lakes, and was still living at the time when 
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Mr. Jefierson composed his Notes on Virginia. 
Of the larger bones of this animal, Skenedo, or 
some of his household, had fashioned mortars and 
pestles, for the purpose of triturating maize, and 
by fastening together the extremities of the rib- 
bonesy suspending the cradle thus formed by four 
leathern ropes from the ceiling, and supplying it 
with the requisite number of blankets and buffa* 
loe skins, the aged chief enjo/ed a bed upon 
which a philosopher might sleep. . 

Captain Homebred departed for his own home; 
and I cannot learn that he met in the way any 
adventures worthy of particular.commemoration. 
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9 CHAPTER IV. 

Have wt devils here? Do you put tricks upon 'tis mtb 
a»viig>es, ^id men of Inde? Ha! I have not 'sca|>e<l drown- 
ing- to be &fmid now of your four legs; for it hath been said, 
m proper a man as ev^r went on four legs, cannot make him 
^ive ground : and it shall be ssdd so agsdn, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

The Tempest. 

But though Captain Homebred encountered no 
adventures on his return to the Stranger's House, 
the reader is not to suppose, that he passed over so 
much ground, without some painful reflections on 
the present slate of his affairs. Hitherto ^his 
thoughts had been confined to the mere necessity 
of possessing a wife, and to the means of procuring 
one to his mind. The consequences of the settle- 
ment in the family way, which he was about to 
niake — the ties, long established, which he should 
be obliged to tear asunder, and the nature of those 
' new relations, which must usurp their place — the 
total abandonment of all those comforts of life and 
conversation, which civilization affords to the 
civilized man, with nothing to come in their stead 
^liut total igDorance, grossness, filth, and inconve- 
I iMence — the extinguishment of all those high hopes 
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of future eminence and usefulness, which lie hail 
been accustomed to entertain, and which form no 
small part of the happiness of all generous minds 
— without the possibility of finding, in his present 
sphere of existence, any object which could re- 
kindle the glorious flame: — these thoughts had not 
as yet traversed the horizon of his contemplations; 
or, if they had, it was only as* the light summer 
clouds, Ibat scud athwart the sun, of substance 
scarcely sufficient to make a shadow on the ground, 
over which they pass. 

The result of his interview with Skenedo pro- 
duced a temporary suspension in his pursuit of at 
wife; and enabled him to detach his mind from 
the exclusive consideration of that subject. ^^ A 
wife!" said he, communing with himself. '"' Sup- 
pose I get a wife — suppose I get Tassa — iiay^ sup- 
pose an impossible case — suppose I had the only 
person I could choose in the wide world — suppose 
I had Mary Blaxton — that is, suppose her to be 
my wife, and to be here among the Mingoes — 
should I— could I be happy? True, af — if she 
could preserve her spirits and her vivacity, and 
withal, talk to a body — why — ^to be sure — that 
would be a good deal. But she could not always 
talk — or at least always talk what would be n^ortli 
attention; and, even if she could, how could I 
spend my whole life in listening to her? Love 
in a cottage or in a hollow tree— the idea of two 
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people's consumiDg their whole existence in the 
sole business of interchanging mutual affection— 
it is all nonsense. Still this is something; and talk 
is something. Mary — it's an abuse of her and 
of reason to put the case! — ^but Mary, were she 
here and mine, would beguile many and many 
an hour; and make my existence tolerable. But 
to think of taking a partner for life here — a Min- 
go squaw — to link myself with a being scarcely 
removed from the brute creation — who cannot 
even speak my language, nor I her's — who, even 
if we could understand each other, would not be 
able to say a single thing that I should care to 
hear— *who has not one idea in common with me 
— no feelings in unison with mine—but many that 
would jar and put me out — ^who would not know 
my wants, nor how to supply them if she did — ^to 
burrow with her in a dirty hovel — ^prowling about 
in the smoke and darkness — squat upon the bare 
earth, and eat my half-roasted meat upon a stick, 
without salt, seasoning, or bread — and depend 
upon mere chance for getting meat at all^^starv- 

ing one day and over-eating the next " 

And here I must, in behalf of the captive, in- 
tercede with such readers as may deem it beneath 
the dignity of a hero, to include these trivial items 
in his computation of what makes up the sum 
of human happiness or misery. Let such readers 
turn over the pages of their own existence, and 
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tell me how many of them record the occurrence 
of great calamities: or let them turn over the 
pages of Johnson, that searcher of the human heart, 
who says, in the Life of Pope, *^ it has been well 
observed, that the misery of man proceeds not 
from any single crush of overwhelming evil^ but 
from small vexations continually repeated.'^ Or 
take an expression equally beautiful, of tlie same 
sentiment, fr6m the same hand. " Misery,'' he 
says in his Journey y ** misery is caused for the 
roost part, not by a heavy crush of disaster, but 
by the corrosion of less visible evils, which can* 
ker enjoyment, and undermine security*^^ The 
captain went on: — 

" And then to herd with these bears, and buffa- 
loes, and wolves, and panthers — these cousin- . 
germans to the whole savage creation — to become 
one with a tribe of painted fiends, with scarce any 
thing human about them but their shape — to dress 
as they do — and bedaub myself as tbey do — and 
yell as they do — ^to be half my time perfectly 
idle and listless, and the other half on the full run 
through the woods: and then this Toxus astride 
of us all, like a Colossus, and we ^peeping about 
to find ourselves dishonourable graves:' the whole 
nation at his back — my own existence perhaps 
depending upon a twist of his eye. And what if 
it were not so? — what if I were the foremost man 
among them all? What is it? — what is there m 
5* 
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it all, to raise one of the hopes, or to gratify one 
of the rational desires of a civilized being? Where 
shall I turn to find any one thing to which 
I am accusiomed? And what is life but a sys- 
tem of relations with the world about us? What 
is it when these are gone? — is it at all ? Does 
it exist in any good sense? Breath — what is 
that? Is it life to breathe? — to take in some 
tea-Gupsfol of air, and throw it out again? What 
am i? — or what can Ibe? — or why longer support 
an exisLeace which has no longer any of that ali- 
ment which made it worth continuance? '' 

And heie entered the brain of our captive, 
that thaui^bt which commonly occurs to all those 
whOj by a course of sinistrous reflection, bring 
down upon themselves the clouds of utter dark- 
ness — I mean the thought of self-destruction. He 
looked irtto the clear and placid stream, which 
wound its way through the village, and upon the 
banks of which he was now walking. It struck 
him how easyj and even how pleasant it would be 
to sink beneath that wave, and be at rest. **'Tisbut 
to plunge, and I am extinguished as the burning 
brand." But at the words burning brandy a host 
of associations appeared to rush upon him. He 
recoiled a liule, and then continued his soliloquy. 

"The burning brand! — ^how dare I quench it 
thus? the book of all our faith — what says it? 
^Where is the * burning brand' to be extin- 
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guished? — In the Redeemer's blood. — 'Tis all 
mysterious and perplexed !*-Is my life in my 
own hands ? or in the hollow of His, who niadc 
this running stream, yon waving wood^ this clear 
blue sky, and all the worlds that roll through 
boundless space? Nay, answer thou this question, 
Charles, laying all other things aside^ is it not a 
most cowardly mode of getting out of troubles — 
this self same suicide? Put it ^n Uiis single 
footing. You are hemmed in — pressed on all 
sides by the foes of human happiness: — will yaa 
fight?— or will you die? — Die by misfortune! — 
Fall by worldly troubles! — You're a coward!— 
It was said to be a sight worthy even of the 
Heathen Gods, to see a brave man slrLigE;]ing 
against adversity; and truly, I think the true 
Deity must look, with something like a smile of 
favour upon the fortitude of him who presses 
boldly forward to his mark, amidst the ^ slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune/ Say he falls— 
what then ? Why, Courage ! — up again and on ! 
The resolution never to give up makes man the 
master of his own destiny. ^Tis the condition o£ 
our being to fall perpetually in the long race of 
life. And shall we lie, because we're down ? or 
nobly rise, and once more grapple with adversity- 
— ^Now, here am I, endeavouring to persuade 
myself, Jhat not a being breathes, whose destiny 
is so hard as mine: that of all men^ I am the most 
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unfortunate; that I have been marked and set 
apart for the peculiar yengeance of heaven. But 
all the world is thinking precisely the same thing. 
I never saw a man in all my life, who was not the 
child of misfortune — the peculiarly unlucky. It is 
the poor beggarly way we jtake, to draw the tri- 
bute of our neighbour's sympathy. We do not 
so state it to Qurselves. It is an instinct — a na- 
tural hankering after pity; and, when others are 
away, or will not pity, though they may be pre- 
sent — rather than want it altogether, we will even 
'commiserate ourselves. Fie on it, we are all 
alike — one just as happy as the other— there are 
no peculiars in the case. It is not the actual 
weight of our calamities, that decides this ques- 
tion: it is bur preparation to sustain them. A lit- 
tle thing will grievously distress a man, who has 
only been used to little things — 

< And as they have the less to start *em 
* * In like proportion, less will hurt 'em. 

What right have I to lament as I do about my 
present situation? The name of wife has led me 
into wrong conclusions. My Mingo spouse will 
not expect from me such offices and duties as a 
wife requires among the whites. She need not 
be much trouble to me. An exemption from ill 
treatment will be enough to make her happy, so 
she has enough to eat. And if I live in filth, and 
smoke, and darkness — or eat bad food— or eat it 
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badly cooked— or eat irregularly — ^will it be any 
body's fault but my own? if the Mingo ways are 
not comfortable to me, why I can make them so. 
Nor should I despair of making a decent woman 
out of a Mingo girl, in course of time. I will 
build me a convenient bouse. No doubt they'll 
make a chief of me, and I may find good employ 
in improving generally their domeistic economy. 
If thei^e be a pleasure in creation, it must be a 
source of legitimate satisfaction to see a tribe' of 
savages rising into something like civility and re- 
finement under one's own hand. For Toxus, let 
him fairly come athwart my path ! I do not seek 
or wish a quarrel, but should circumstances ever 
hit us together for the stake of life, I shall not be 
the first to regret it" 

And here also broke in upon &e captain^ from 
afar, the hope that he should one day revisit Eu* 
topia, and lay his bones with those of his fathers. 
His thoughts of Mary were the.most difficult to 
quell, but he did in a measure quell them. He 
had no certain evidence that Mary loved him. 
Their last interview was strange and eqiii vocal. 
She might be, and probably was, destined for some 
other person: nay, her a£fections might have been 
centered upon some one else. Let her take him. 
I think I should be able to meet him in the mar- 
ried state, without much heart-burning, on the 
whole: certainly I shall not beat my head against 
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the wall — nor tear my hair — nor cut my throat — 
nor hang myself in my own garters." And with 
such thoughts as these the captain reached his 
place of ahode; where he made somewhat merry 
over himself for having acted the part of Hamlet. 

Of his dreams that night, no account has been 
preserTed. The following morning the glorious 
god of light did no sooner show his broad red 
face, than old Skencdo, with a visage ^ually 
round and red, being vermilioned to the eyes, 
made his appearance at the door of the stranger's 
house* He was fraught with wampum, skins of 
various kinds^ and other articles, suitable for of* 
ferings at the religious sacrifice about to be cele- 
brated^ part of them for himself, and a part for 
the captain. 

It would be scarcely worth while to make the 
reader a witness of the approaching mummery, 
were it not always a matter of some utility, or of 
some amusement^ at the least, to behold the various 
shapes, wliich the same principle of human nature 
assumes in different nations ofmen, or in the san>e 
nation at diflerent times. It is pleasant to read 
the tales so often given us by benevolent travellers, 
of Indian innocjency; of their ignorance of the 
diitinctioD between meum and tuum; of their en- 
joying all things in common; of their exemption, 
in consequence, from any selfish or avaricious 
feeling, and from all those bickerings about pro- 
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perty, which in civilized society, keeps the caul- 
dron in one perpetual bubble. But they who 
have enjoyed a nearer view of these people, or 
peradventure had better eyes, have not found 
reason tamake, in their favour, any exception to 
the common lot of humanity: — ^the more our race 
is examined, the more clearly appears the uni- 
versality of that principle, against which the com- 
mandment issued — ^''Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's house, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
any thing that is his.'^ Indeed^ so &r has this 
principle been carried among the Indians, that they 
have even made religion the means of getting the 
money or the property of a neighbour! This 
will scarcely be believed in Christendom, without' 
some authority additional to my own; and I there- 
fore, subjoin the following account of religious 
worship among the early Narragansets^^ taken from 
a Description^ published -by one Denton. 

"When the tribe is assembled tcs^^ther, the 
priest tells them what kind of ojBfering will be 
most acceptable to their God. If he wants money, 
no other offering will be accepted, %vliich the 
people believing, give according to their ability, 
the priest having received the money, puts it into 
some dishes, which he sets on the top of their low 
flat-roofed houses. He then begins to invocate 
their God with loud voices and outcries, to come 
down and receive it, the people joining in the 
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clamour, beating themselves and knocking the 
ground at the same time. When they have weari- 
ed themselves with the exercise, the priest, by con- 
juration, brings in an apparition, sometimes in the 
shape of a fowl, sometimes of a beast, and some- 
times of a man; at which the people being amazed 
and not daring to stir out of their places, the priest 
improves the opportunity, steps out, and makes 
sure of the money and then returns to lay the 
spirit" 

The system, which Toxus and his brother, the 
prophet, priest and sorcerer, Catchitdan, had intro- 
duced, or — as they would have it — ^revived among 
the Mingoes, was little more than an improvement 
upon the Narraganset plan. Toxus had long en- 
tertained the magnificent design of uniting all the 
tribes of American Indians, from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, and from the Gulf of Mexico, 
to that of St. Lawrence — in one great alliance 
against the whites. For this purpose he visited 
in person almost every tribe within those boun- 
daries; and incidentally became acquainted with 
their respective customs, traditions, and super- 
stitions. Among other things, he did not fail to 
examine those immense mounds of earth, which 
lie scattered over the western parts of the country 
and which seem left on purpose to employ the cu- 
rious brains of antiquaries and philosophers. The 
Indian story went, that these had been places of 
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worship. Toxus^ also, found it the prevalent faitli 
among all the tribes, that their original parents 
came up out of the ground — and carrying home ^ 
with him these hints and surmises, his brother 
Catchitcan sooa worked them into a system of 
theology. Of the two,, Catchitcan was much the 
** most subtle beast'* Toxus was above the sordid 
conception of making money by theology. Cat- 
chitcan better knew the value of that needful ar- 
ticle; and he even succeeded in making himself 
believe, that it was his right if not his duty, to 
make a profit of his vocation. Perhaps, after all, 
there was not so much difference in the ultimate 
object of the two brothers, as in their modes of 
attaining them. The Roman lawyers received no 
fees: not they — it was sordid and dishonourable; 
but their rhetOMc gained them influence^ and in- 
fluence gained them office, and office gained them 
wealth: nor is it recorded, that they ever remitted 
the perquisites of their appointments, or deemed 
it at all disgraceful to receive in this circuitous way, 
the wages of that labour, for which it would have 
been little less than civil death to accept any direct 
compensation. So it was with Toxus. He knew 
he should not lack money if he could but gain in- 
fluence. But his brother began at the other end; 
being equally assured that if he had money, in- 
fluence would follow of course. 
With these views they entered upon the execu- 
VoL. IL a 
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tion of the scheme, which they bad devised be* 
tween them. They built a temple in the form of 
a truncated pyramid; the base being an oblong 
square, and covering about a quarter of an acre of 
ground. The interior shell was of log»7 but these 
were covered with a thick layer of earth, which, 
in imitation of the western mounds, was fashioned 
into a series of steps, that extended all round the 
pile. On the top was an aperture sufficiently 
large for the passage of the human body; and to 
this trap-door ascended from the interior, an in- 
clined plane constructed also of wood, which an- 
swered the place of a flight of steps. In the mid- 
dle of one of the smaller sides was another aper- 
ture, which formed the entrance to the temple, 
and which was opened and closed by means of a 
sort of portcullis. The ritual then was this: the 
members of the tribe being admitted, one after 
the other, through this entrance, deposited their 
respective ofierings in the interior, and then 
ascending the inclined plane, made their egress 
at the top, and descended by means of the steps 
already • mentioned — thus commemorating the 
mode, in which their first parents came out of the 
ground. The ceremonies within the temple were 
often impressive. Catchitcan had early discovered 
in himself the gift of ventriloquism; and this fa- 
culty, with certain other juggling qualifications, 
hs^d given him such repute, as a sorcerer, that his 
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very look was supposed by many to be pregnant 
with witchcraft. His passing glance would some* 
times throw a Mingo into fits; and, when he called 
all his powers into action, there were few whom 
he could ndt actually destroy. He would hold 
dialogues with the Gi*eat Spirit within the temple; 
and the responses were so well managed by means 
of his ventriloquism, that the natives, not know- 
ing the secret, had no doubt of the* Divine pre- 
sence, and were filled with the most reverential 
awe. 

At the hour appointed, Skenedo conducted his 
prisoner to the temple, which was embosomed in 
a stately grove of sugar-maples, bass-wood trees^ 
and hemlocks. Nearly the whole tribe was as- 
sembled, all bearing their respective gifts to pro- 
pitiate the favour of Deity. A line "was form- 
ed, and they commenced entering at the bottom, 
and issuing from the top of the temple. Skenedo 
and Homebred took their positions in the rear, 
the latter being the last of the row. At last it 
came their turn to enter, and no sooner were they 
within the walls than the portcullis fell- with a 
dead jarring sound. No light was now admitted 
into the temple except through the aperture at the 
top; and what could make its way there, only 
served obscurely to illuminate a small part of the 
interior, and to make darkness visible of the re^ 
maining space. 
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Skenedo advanced and laid bis offering on a sort 
of tripod, when a huge moving thing in the Irke^ 
ness of a wolf emerged from the darkness, and 
carried it away in its mouth. Homebred follow- 
ed the example; but the beasts instead of carrying 
away merely his offering in its mouth, ran up, 
and embracing both offering and tripod in its fore- 
paws, rushed again into the darkness. The cap- 
tain was struck with this circumstance, and began 
to suspect some trick. He cast his eyes around 
to find Skenedo, but that wily Mentor had dis- 
appeared — another suspicious circumstance. Ske- 
nedo too had previously taken away his pistols, 
under some pretence or other; but he now saw, or 
thought he saw, the true reason; and he could not 
help dwelling a moment, with admiration amount- 
ing almost to wonder, at the all-pervading trait of 
perfidy in the savage character. He had placed 
perfect confidence in Skenedo, who, he newfound, 
could, like all the rest, ^^ smile, and smile, and be 
a villain.*' 

Not that any fear of harm fell upon the captain; 
for, though it might be epic to repeat, as Virgil 
regularly does, when iBneas is placed in similar 
fiituations^ obstupuit, steteruntque comae et vox 
faucibus hxsit; yet truth obliges me to say, that 
my hero was not stupified, neither did his hair 
stand on end, nor his tongue cleave to the roof of 
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his mouth. He folded his arms and determined 
very coolly to await the issue of things. 

The first object that presented itself, was a body 
apparently in a whirling motion, which, evolving 
itself from the darkness, rapidly approached the 
spot where Homebred stood. It struck the ground 
about ten paces from him, and appeared to be a 
compound of all sorts of animals; the substratum 
being a Mingo Indian — no otl^er, in fact, than 
Catchitcan — covered from head to foot with the 
stuffed skins of squirrels, birds, fish, toads, snakes, 
and the like. One arm personated a fox and the 
other a raccoon. His face was painted in all the 
colours of the rainbow. In his right hand he held 
a wooden tube about two feet in length; in his 
left a pouch containing ^harp fish bones, horse's 
hair, thistle-down, &c. His first business was to 
stand immoveable, and look the captain in the 
face: which done, for a moment or two he threw 
his eyes upward, muttered a sentence or two, and 
appeared to receive an impressive answer from 
the ceiling. Next he made a flourish with his 
tube, drew forth a sharpened bone from hisjjouch, 
and hanging the latter on his arm, held up the 
bone in one hand, and the tube in the other, that 
the captain might fairly see him put the former 
into the barrel of the latter; applied the instru- 
ment to his mouth, pointed it at the captain, and 
gave it a lusty blast, followed by a loud yell. 
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The captain, who stood eyeing him with a deter- 
mination to spoil the whole man entirely, should 
he offer any violence, felt nothing strike any part 
of his body; and, in fact, the bone, instead of be- 
ing slipped into the tube, was dexterously let fall 
into the performer's vestments. 

Several other antics were played, of which it 
is not worth while to give the details. In con- 
elusion, however, the sorcerer loaded his tube 
with thistle-down, turned two somersets towards 
the captain, and blowed the contents full in his face. 
The latter made a pass to seize him,^ but the jug- 
gler vanished from his grasp; and like JEnesiS, 
and othei*s in similar cases, he embraced the 
empty air. 

" Why, captain!" now exclaimed Skenedo ad- 
vancing into light, " are you not dead? or dying? 
Don^t you know you are bewitched? Why don't 
you down and flounce like others? Don't you feel 
the wizard fish-bone? Your head don't swim? 
Tour knees don't knock against each other? You 
are not smitten — distracted — ^bedeviled? Why, 
Catchitcaa! Why, how is this? Have you lost 
your power? Why, one-half of this would have 
made a corpse of any Mingo breathing: and here 
stands the white man through it all, as sound, for 
ou^ht that I see, as when he was first taken! 
What's the matter, Catchitcan? What's the mat- 
ter, I say?" 
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^* Skenedo knows well enough what's the mat- 
ter/* answered the disappointed sorcerer from 
his invisible retreat, in a dogged and pouting tone. 

" Skenedo knows not — and would know," re- 
turned the chief. 

« Salt— salt— salt, Skenedo: that is the diflBi- 
culty," said the sorcerer. " White man eat so 
much salted provisions, that you can get no hold 
on them.'' 

"Good!" exclaimed Skenedo. "An excellent 
reason, and one that all the tribe will believe. Let 
us go, whit^ man." 

The captain had stood during this short collo* 
quy, debating with himself the propriety of taking 
high ground with Skenedo, for the part that he 
had played in this business; but he had the sense 
to see, that to pick a quarrel with him was to lose 
the only person like a friend in the whole nation^ 
without bettering his condition in any respect 
whatsoever; and his deliberations^ therefore, ter- 
minated in the resolution of bowing to the neces- 
sity of his case without resistance or murmur. He 
obeyed Skenedo — and both left the temple. 

Certain it is, that Skenedo was not altogether 
innocent in this affair. The captain's exposure to 
the practices of the juggling priest was the result 
of a plot, to which he was in some measure acces- 
sary. The plot originated with Toxusj who, hav- 
ing been so signally baulked in bis first attempt 
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upon the captain's life, and having now an addi- 
tional stimulus to revenge in the well founded 
suspicion that the white man would choose his 
deliverer for his spouse, thought still to accom- 
plish his purpose hy means of his brother's 
sorcery. 

Catchitcan readily acceded to the plan, and took 
upon himself the office of persuading Skenedo to 
bring his prisoner into the temple on the day of 
sacrifice. With many cunningly devised speeches 
he endeavoured to insinuate the proposition into 
the mind of that wary old chief; but his precau- 
tion happened to be altogether unnecessary; for 
the moment his object became manifest, Skenedo 
yielded his asscut; being, in fact, rejoiced that he 
should now have an opportunity of convincing 
the pretended conjuror how empty was his boast 
lo supernatural powers, and how completely he 
depended for success upon the ignorance of hi3 
victims* The old man was, also, a lover of amuse- 
inent; and had some curiosity to witness the con- 
duct of a wt\ite man under the operations of In- 
dian sorcery. 

i( Ti^elV said he, *' white man, I take it your 
only diffiftulty now is to choose among fifty — all 
fit for the wife of a king— which you like best. 
You seem to be puzzled." 

*f Not about choosing a squaw, Skenedo," an- 
»wc^d Homebred. 
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" Who is she then?'* eagerly asked the old man. 
" Let me know, that I may carry the happy tid- 
ings to her and her^s." 

" One Tass^, the daughter of " 

Sken^do stopped and turned his eyes upon the 
captain so suddenly and so earnestly, that his sen- 
tence was broken off in the middle. The old man 
had already begun to chuckle in secret at having 
found his captive a wife, without giving up his 
daughter; but this unlooked-for declaration of 
the captain threw him into a state of moody ru- 
mination. He resorted to his pipe and his to- 
bacco; and walked with the captain nearly to the 
stranger's house without uttering a syllable; but 
obscuring the way with clouds of smoke resem- 
bling the nebulse, with which Venus concealed 
the Trojan fugitive, when he entered the city of 
Dido. At length, the old man stopped; knocked 
the bowl of his inverted pipe upon his thumb- V 
nail, restored that instrument of thought to its 
place, and commenced giving the captain jto un- 
derstand what all this suffumigation portended. 

" White man, Toxus wants Tassa — 61* 4id want 
her. Toxus was my boy; and Tassa and he*played 
together, and liked each othef*. Toxus once 
saved her life, as she did yours. He aiked me 
for her: — I put him off; and he was mad: — mad 
yet perhaps: but he may have got over it. In- 
dians seldom court long, or ask twice. We can 
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try him. PU tell you how. We must name 
you. Indians always give names to their prison- 
ers, when they suffer them to live among them. 
To-morrow night, in the stranger's house, we 
shall name you. There will be a great dance. 
All the young women will be there, and dance- 
well, if you see any you like besides Tassa, take 
her: if not, take Tassa — that is, go up to her, and 
take her by the hand. Then we shall know, 
whether Toxus cares about her: if he does, he will 
interfere—" 

" And if he does interfere," interrupted Home- 
bred, ^^ I hope you will let us alone: let us settle 
the matter on the spot: I ache for it He sought 
my life in cold blood—" 

"White man," interrupted Skenedo in turn, 
"you are too hot-blooded: you don't consider. 
What do you suppose the Mingoes would do 
were you to kill Toxus?" 

" No matter," said the captain, "only let me 
not be tied to a stake— put us foot to foot — with 
weapons, or without. 

"^ah!" etclaimed Skfenedo. "White man, 
you knoi^r not what: yoik talk about. No such 
thiog^cln be alllh¥e<^ J^^j:nust not think of it 
Indians do not even wear arms at a dance any 
more than they do at a drunken frolick. Do as I 
say, white man. It must be as I say, or not be at 
all. If Toxus interferes— if he attempts to stop 
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you — then we must — must think what is to be 
done next/' 

" Well/' said Homebred, " I am your prisoner, 
and must submit; but '' 

" No butSy white man ! we have said enough— 
and I have been with you long enough, and too 
long." 

They accordingly parted, and each sought his 
several dwelling place. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The general nimour ignoiantly loud— 
The mystery dearest to the curious crowd— 
These, link'd with that desire which ever swsys 
Mankind, the rather to condemn than praise, . 
'Gainst Lara gathering raised at length a storm. 
Such as himself might fear, and foes would form. 

LoKD Btbok. 

So much for Mingo witchcraft The course 
of our story now obliges us to give some ac- 
count of the same species of infatuation, as it 
showed itself among the Eutopians. 

Mrs. Blaxton^ after revolving again and again 
in her mind, the subject of Mary's supposed at- 
tachment to Mr. Van Vacuum, finally convinced 
herself that her daughter must have been wrought 
upon by something more potent than even drugs 
And medicines: thatnothingshort of some demoniac 
influence could so completely have corrupted the 
good feeling, and perverted the good sense of a 
person born of 4such pareats, and educated in such 
a maDner as she had been. When this notion had 
jQuce gained admission into her thoughts, an abun- 
dance of corroborating recollections rose up in its 
support She passed in review the whole of Mr. 
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Van Vacuum's history from the time of his ad* 
vent to the towo^ and being in no mood to view 
the subject on more sides than one, she easily 
made sdl his acts look to the conclusion^ which 
she had already fixed in her own mind, that this 
purloiner of her daughter's aSections must be a 
dealer with the evil one. 

'^ Who is he?" she asked of herself. " Whence 
came he? Nobody knows. He dropped from the 
clouds for aught than any body can tell. That' he 
was wafted through the air in some way seems 
evident, for the first we knew of him, here he 
was. And then his apparel: why always dressed in 
black ? None but ministers do: that It shows 
him a wolf in sheep's clothing. And what did he 
engage to do, when he first made his appearance? 
Why, to teach grammar in forty lessons, and 
writing in twelve. Now who can do these that^ 
does not deal with the devil? And I always 
thought there was something strange: in the look 
of the creature^ his eyes are so small, so likck} 
and so near together. Why should he have been 
made without a beard ? If he had not been too 
much connected with Satan, why wotild tiis 
house have been, struck by lightning? It waa the 
only house that had a rod, and yet the only^qcjse 
that was struck. Mischief seems to attend him 
night and day. Why do I hear such noises, as if 

Vol. II. 7 
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some one was beating on my house with a trip- 
hammer, and why does my house jar as if it were 
coming about my ears: and all this at eleven 
o'clock at night, and for an hour at a time ?" 

In short, laying all things together, the beams 
of the sun could nOt have rendered any thing clearer 
to Mrs. Blaxton's physical vision, than this truth 
appeared to her mental, namely, that Mr. Van 
Vacuum possessed the powers of witchcraft. 
She communicated her views to her helps, that is, 
her maid servants, and derived no small satis- 
faction from the perfect coincidence of their opi- 
nion With her own, though it is probable, that, 
like Polonius in the play, they would have pro- 
nounced Mr. Van Vacutim a camel, or a weasel, 
or a whale, as readily as they yielded him to be a 
wiich, had ihe same mistress of reason urged the 
case to their understandings. 

They even did more than acquiesce in their 
landlady ^s suggestion: they thought it too good a 
piece be news even to cool in their keeping, and 
ihey accordingly communicated it without delay 
to olhef helps about town, who, in turn, were 
careful ttiat the Hve robin should not expire in 
their hands; and in less than twenty-four hours 
from the tinne when the report was first set on 
fool, n had passed through all the suburbs of Eu- 
topia. There was scarcely one of the more ig- 
norant sort, who could not add some new circum- 
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stance to the proofs already collected, of Mr. 
Van Vacuum's diabolical powers and practices; 
and after the belief became current that he was a 
wizard, scores of additional proofs were brought 
forth every day. All the circumstances of the 
unfortunate teacher seemed to work together in 
confirmation of his guilt He was, as we have 
said before, a small man, who always dressed in 
black; and, it appears from the records of witch- 
craft, that the shape in which the evil one very 
frequently chooses to appear, is that of a little 
man in black. Then he was often seen with a 
book in manuscript under his arm, in his journey- 
ings between his lodgings and the school-house; 
and it is known to be the common mode in which 
his diabolical majesty forms leagues with his fol- 
lowers, to make them put their names in a book. 
That Mr. Van Vacuum was taking up subscrip- 
tions in this way, there seemed scarce room to 
doubt. 

T 

Among, however, the more intelligent Euto- 
pians this belief gained little ground. ^ I,t was op? 
posed in all the usual modes, from scouting. up to 
reasoning. Even members of the chrirch were 
among the opponents. And in this stafe of mat- 
ters, Mrs. Blaxton thought it meet to lay the case 
before the minister. Now Parson Huminobe hap- 
pened to be a widower; and it was a stale secret 
among the town^s people^ that he and the widow 
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landlady had found favour in each bther^s eyes. 
Whether this were true or not, I cannot undertake 
to say; and were it true, still less would I under- 
take even to insinuate, that in the part which he 
took in this business, he was at all influenced by 
any partiality for his fair informer. I believe him 
to have been sincere in his opinion, tiiat it was a 
sign of declension in the faith, to find members 
of the church denying the reality of witchcraft 
— considering it not only as a most heterodox de- 
parture from the creed enjoined in Holy Writ; 
but as the wilful unbelief in well-attested cases 
of witchcraft related in profane history. It 
was an eruption of infi delity in a new quarter. 
" For infidelity. Mistress Blaxtoh,*'^ said the re- 
verend gentleman, (and it is averred that he never 
appeared to pronounce the word Mistress half so 
ai^inctly, or with so much satisfaction, as when 
^;obnv^3r^tion was addressed to his present audi- 
' iiMfi)k" infidelity, Mrs. Blaxton, I have always com- 
'|)iared witif jin Indian. You never can say you 
feve gainie'd tjie victory over an infidel, any more 
th?iri youca^ boast of conquering an Indian. For, 
supjioseyftu drive him in front :~he is the next mo- 
ment iii* your rear; beat him from his ground in one 
flank,' and he is ready to encounter you on the 
other: chace him from his highest points, and 
anon he challenges you to fight in the low grounds. 
You never know when the warfare is at an end. But 
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it is the duty of the faithful soldier of Christ never 
to remit his efiforts, or relax his watch ; but lo head 
husy infidelity, and put it down, wherever and 
whenever, and however it makes its appearance. 
I must preach on the subject I must give them 
a sermon that shall forever put tlie matter to 
rest." 

Mrs. Blaxton^ well pleased with the prospect 
before her, now took her leave; and Parsou liu- 
minube having escorted her to the door with ra- 
ther more flexure of both body and raindj than 
beseemed a Presbyterian clergyman iti tliose days 
of rigidity, immediately set himself to work 
among his concordances, to collect all the pas- 
sages to be found in both testaments upon the sub- 
ject of witches, witchcraft, and demonology in 
general. He took his text from xviiL Deutero- 
nomy, V. 10 and 11. He triumphantly proved 
that there were among the Jews^ men — nay^ even 
women, who practise the magical art. which they 
had learned from the wicked Egypljans, thjlt 
there were men who had commmiicatlon [with 
evil spirits, and were enabled by them to effect 
wonders which no one could achievj^.by pytural 
means. The old lady of Endor was fiot forgot- 
ten, aixd he descanted for a long time.Qtj her in- 
terview with the prophet Samuel, He showed 
that these practices were strictly prohibited and 
punished by the Mosaic law ev^ with death. He 
7* 
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quoted a multitude of texts to prove what no-^ 
body thought of disputing, and at every pause he 
broke out into an exclamation against the infidels 
who denied truths taught us by Holy Writ, and 
which all Christians were bound to believe. He 
then proceeded to the New Testament, where not 
finding texts so directly suited to his purpose, he 
confined himself to the proofs that it contains of 
the existence of good and evil spirits, of angels 
and of devils, without the latter of which, the sin 
of witchcraft could not be committed. 

Thus far he went on swimmingly with his ar- 
gument, but he was not satisfied with showing that 
there were wizards and witches in ancient time, 
and that the devil was sometimes permitted to 
work mischief upon earth, but he undertook to 
prove, as he said, by the most irrefragable testi- 
mony, that from the death of our Saviour to this 
tiacre^ that state of things had continued, was still 
'fiofelijiuinW^ and that the evil spirit still held com- 
i-temytSvith the wicked part of mankind, and by 
. horrtibje ^OiiSpaef^ made with them still enabled 
ihem tospr^jMcterror and desolation among their 
feljow criS^ftStres. And here the learned demo- 
n^Ogiisi was truly eloquent, and we must try to 
e&fbif :ini5 as nearly as we can in his own 
words: — 

^' The devil," said he, ** my dear friends, began 
early to assail the virtue of mankind. He made 
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his first appeairanee in tfie form of a serpent, and 
did apiece of mischief, the effects of which you 
are, every one of you, suffering to this moment. 
He began, as you see, from the first commence- 
ment of the creation, because such is his disposi- 
tion, and do you believe, my hearers, that he has 
changed his nature ^ no; the scripture shows him 
from that time to the death of Christ ever busy in 
tormenting us, wretched mortals; and since that 
period, my Christian friends, have we not well-at- 
tested facts, which undeniably prove that magi- 
cians, wizards, witches, enchanters, sorcerers and 
all their horrible crew, combining and confede- 
rating with the arch-enemy, Satan, have continued 
to infest the world? But infidels, and mind, none 
but infidels, laugh at these facts, and in their folly 
dare to deny not only the existence, but the pos- 
sibility of the existence of wizards and witches. 

"Some of them affect to rely upuii iUe silence 
of the New Testament, and ask If our Saviour/ 
Christ, ever said a word about witchcraft? True,, 
he did not. But let me ask th€in ia^ their^ ttirn;. 
did Christ ever say anything of tjji*:nevv world ?^ 
And yet do any of you, my hear^fe^^^oubt, for 
that reason, that you do not stand heVe, in a piart 
of that new world? Did Christ mentiQa-.thQ com- 
pass? Did Christ mention the prtp ting' -press? 
Did Christ — but the objection is too fqlil.eibr ar- 
gument .X 
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'^Anothers^t of carpers, take up the subject 
metaphysically. Hobbes is their master. Having 
taken for granted, what nobody ever did grant, 
he shows with sufficient cogency, no doubt, that 
there can be no such thing as witchcraft. Spirit, 
says he, necessarily implies immateriality, that is, 
a total negation of matter— or what is the san^e 
thing, all the qualities of matter. Therefore, spirit 
cannot have extension or figure: but, add these 
nullibists, or I might rather call them cabalists,. 
that which is aot extended, can be nowhere, and 
what is nowhere, can be nothing: and sihce spirit 
cannot have extension, therefore spirit is nowhere 
and nothing. But who ever granted that spirit is 
a negation of all material attributes? Spirits, such 
as are mentioned in scripture, and in profane ac- 
counts of witchcraft, are confessedly substance of 
some sort, and capable both of extension and 
figur^::it is a^ubstance, to be sure, vastly finer and 
Aao^^$ubtl^;^an that of which our own bodies are 
fgrmed|;t)iU'^H substance^ — substance too of won- 
4erai|;>^5t^^'^es— capable of infinite extension 
and 'conti^^^ai^'-^f endless transformations m 
shafe— p^flgSjiBrtlng and pervading all other sub- 
sta|iees; unsjjeakably nK)re intelligent, and more 
poW^fuV^ tha» the sons 9r Adam, who are of dust 
— ttiisbfcgecti^te, tlierefore, takes for granted the 
very thin^J** dispi^e^ 

" Therd^is a host of others, raised up by those,. 
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who think to prove the non-existence of witches^ 
by showing the absurdity of their conduct. But 
how are we to tell what is^ and what is not ab- 
surd, in the conduct of beings,, of whose princi- 
ples of action we know nothing — ^whose motives 
we cannot ascertain, and whose modes of action 
are hidden from our eyes. It might be very ab- 
surd in a man to conduct as witches do. But 
how do you knoW*, or how can you tell, that it is 
absurd in a witch? 

** No, my hearers, you are not to look to any 
metaphysical speculations. You are to look only 
at the testimony. It is a ease, not of reasoning-— 
but of evidence. The recorded instances of witch- 
craft exist; are they well attested? Were the wit- 
nesses people^f int^ity ? And had they a &ir op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the fact? 
If so, you are as much bound to believe their testi- 
mony as the evidence of your own senses. 'On©- 
well-attested case, is worth a 'whole 1 i bmr^ hthxtr " 
taphysical speculation. One wcll-alteij?ed ^iie'' 
there is — and dozens much better attisited tliaa 
ninety-nine hundredths of the facts' ^?b^med in 
history. Those of you, who have read the account 
of the Demon of Ted worth, in England^ — the in* 
visible drummer, that g&ive rise to t^ play- of 
that name by the immortal Addison-^xmist be 
stiff-necked in scepticism, indeed, if you sftll 'con- 
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tinue to doubt the possibility of witchcraft There, 
a naked drum, taken from a vagrant, who went 
about under a counterfeited warrant to exact mo- 
ney for drumming, would of its own accord beat 
tunes — beat the round-heads or the tat-too — or 
any thing it was told to beat— and this in the pre- 
sence of the most respectable witnesses: Sir Tho- 
mas Chamberlain of Oxfordshire was one. The 
whole house and furniture, in which the drum 
was placed, were also bewitched. Several of the 
neighbours, with their minister, went on one oc- 
casion to be witnesses of the scene; and, while 
they were in the room, the chairs walked about, 
the shoes of the children were thrown over their 
heads, and the bed-staff sent at the minister, whom 
it struck on the leg. Strange noises were also 
heard; and this repeatedly, and by persons of un- 
. impeachable credit. Now, is it possible to resist 
sueh evidence? Will you give up the testimony 
of.seqse to your^preconceiVed notions on the sub- 
ject of. spirit? 

"But the.^common stories of witchcraft, you 
say, are vtSj^'improbable — some of them almost 
impossible. And for that very reason, I answer, 
you ought to give them credence. They are 
either facj^ or fabricatiofb : now, if a man were 
going aCwit to iabricate a story for the belief of 
mankilTd, would he not strive to make it look as 
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near as possible like every day occurrences? 
Would he think of fabricating a story without the 
least appearance of probability.. 

" Another will say that some of these stories 
have been disproved. That, I answer, is the best 
reason for believing the others. Those that were 
susceptible of disproof have been disproved, and 
this is the strongest argument for maintaining 
that such as remain not disproved, were incapable 
of disproof, or in other words true. Exceptio 
probat regulam. 

"No, my beloved hearers, this disbelief in 
witchcraft is the rankest infidelity, and came from 
the rankest source of infidelity, the philosopher 
as he is called, of Malmesbury. Hobbes first shook 
the faith of Christendom on this subject. It was 
a part of his general attack upon the Christian re- 
ligion, to destroy the belief of mankind in the 
existence of witchcraft; and all his followers hive 
kept up the exterminating war from his jtigierto 
the present. But it becomes us, my fellowijSbl- . 
diers of the cross, to make a stand upon the aTn<5ient 
ways o£ our faith; to consider a dislBl^ieP in the . 
supernatural influence of demons, and a dfsbelief 
in the doctrines of the Christian religion, as one 
and the same thing; an^ never to hope that we 
shall deserve to be held as those who have fought 
the good fight, if we do not take arms, and resist 
to the last this host of infidels, who are laying 
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waste in all directions, the patrimony of the righte^ 
ous and the faithful." 

Such were the reasonings, good and bad, and 
such the declamations of Parson Huminube, and 
whatever might be Uie effect of such a discourse 
upon an audience in this our day and generation, 
tliere is no doubt that it carried all with it at the 
time of which we write^ and among the people to 
whom it was delivered. Those of the household 
of faith, who had declared their incredulity as to 
witchcraft, found themselves in a sad predicament; 
' and many were detected in explaining what they 
had previously said, in such a way as to make it 
consistent with a belief in demoniacal influence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I will make a star-chamber matter of it:— ^the council shall 
hear it. — ^it is a riot, 

BoBSBT &BALLOW, Esqulre. 

The storm which had heen gathering over Mr. 
Van Vacuum, was now ready to burst upon his 
unconscious head : or, to speak in more lowly lan- 
guage, Mrs. Blaxton had now fully determined to 
Bring the " enchanter*' of her daughter before the 
judiciary of Eutopia. At her suit, a warrant was 
accordingly issued, commanding the constables, 
without delay, to take Ebenezer Van Vacuum, 
schoolmaster, and him safely keep, to abide 
his trial before the justices for divers witchcrafts^ 
sorceries, enchantments, and necromancies, i . , 

The warrant, however, was directed to ho par- 
ticular individual of the constabulary body; and 
no particular individual seemed to be oter solicit- 
ous to take any part in the caption of a witch. 
Like the persons invited to the wedding feast, the 
greats number of them had some excuse; and the 
warrant passed from hand to hand, until it came to 
that of Master Lacon Irongrip, a man of as few fears 
as he could well possess, and be a man — a creature 
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purely of business and action-— one who scarcely 
used his tongue more frequently than the tenants 
of our deitf and dumb asylums: a Pythagorician, 
who held the ancient opinion^ that the flat hand 
is eloquence^ and the fist logic. And he had a 
pair of hands that truly spoke for themselves^ and 
fully justified their owner in this view of the sub- 
ject. Indeed, his whdie frame was of an eloquent 
and logical make. Every part of it was on a large 
scale; the bone rather predomiaating over the 
flesh; though be kad muscle enough to make him- 
self well understood, and to argue down any man 
about town, when debate arose, iia which bone 
and muscle must decide the question. 

Thus qualified for an office, which,, in truth, 
/ chiefly requires that species of ratiocination of 
' %vhich he was master. Constable Irongrip receiv- 
ed the wan ant against Van Vacuum, precisely as 
. he rtjc^ivcd all other papers of the same kind, 
V^ whicli**icame to hand — without bestowing much 
"l thouglit, on the nature of the case. He raised 
^ his -eye-bro^ws a little hi^er than usual, as the 
l^rd witBhcraft struck the orgaa of sight; but a 
sense of duty, which bad becomeaUnost mecbaoi- 
cal> prevented him &op entertaioing.any of those 
apprehensions that had disturbed the weaker 
nerves of his brethren in office. It was, also, one 
of his excellencies as an pffioer, that he took every 
thing contained in a legal paper in its strongest and 
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most literal sense; and the words without delay , 
in a warrant, had always possessed an imperative 
eflScacy upon his conscience little short of the in- 
junctions in Holy Writ. It was, therefore, a part 
of the same movement to receive the warrant 
against Van Vacuum, and to set his feet in the 
direction of the school-house. 

He found the destined prisoner busily employ- 
ed at his table, in compiling the precious mate- 
rials of his book of travels, one volume of which 
had been completed and lay open before him. 
The oflScer of justice strode into the room — stop- 
ped — ^looked stedfastly at the honest scribe, while 
he ^^ shook his ambrosial curls'' towards the door 
— throwing out in a jerk, at Uie same time and in 
the same direction^ his left arm, unfolding his 
broad hand, and pronouncing the words, ^^ tay 
prisoner!" 

** Your prisoner!'' echoed Van Vacuum, \vhi> 
was always ready to postpone any selfish 'Consi- 
derations, for the sake of enlightening the bcfiight- 
ed colonists — ^^ Your prisoner! so Httle do you 
Americans know of your duty. NoHian is a pri- 
soner, sir, until he is arrested, until he has been 
clapped on the shoulder." In laying down which 
piece of law, the spe^iker rose from his seat with a 
dignity befitting the occasion. 

The hand of Irongrip had been aching to do 
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this part of his office; but to tell the truths al- 
though no believer in witchcraft, he had been 
something loth to touch a person who was accused 
of it. He now, however, boldly advanced to the 
learned expounder of the law of arrest, and per- 
formed the necessary ceremony, in such a way, 
that the prisoner's first thought was, that he had 
been cruised to the floor — his second, that at least 
a pound of flesh had been wrenched from his 
shoulders; for Irongrip, not content with laying 
his hand on that part, by no means leviter et moU 
liter 9 must needs clench it as it fell; the advocate 
for clapping sent up a full round 0, in token of 
consciousness. Irongrip merely said with a grin 
somewhat malignant, ^^ satisfied?*' 

^^ Satisfied!" returned the other, bustling up 
and sticking his arms akimbo. ^^ How can I be 
satisfied, sir, with a proceeding of this sort? I beg 
leave^to know, sir, for what is it that I am arrest- 
ed iti'tliis'way?" 

*' 1 gucss^ Ma^.could tell,'' answered the officer, 

pointing |iis finger to the manuscript volume, al- 

r^ii^:Qientioned as lying on the table; and which 

\ hpMl^p>T the prisoner's book of contracts with 

/^ele^one. 

j ^<^ii|p^at, a libel, sir !'* ejaculated Van Vacuum. 

^'Kil^ libel? — Have you arrested me for a libel? ' 

--&% no such thing. Publication— it is the 
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established law, sir — ^publication is necessary to 
constitute a libel; and that book has never been 
published/' 

*'Been shown to enough/' dryly replied the of- 
ficer. 

^^ Enough!" said the prisoner^ ^^ what do you 
know about enough ? I know what you think—- 
but you are mistaken. Ypu think^ that showing 
to one is a sufficient publication. But, sir, that 
doctrine is not settled, sir, I have attended the 
courts at Westpninster Hali, sir, and ought to 
know— and do know, it is not established law, 
that showing to one is enough; and I have shown 
no part of this book to any person but Miss 
Mary Blaxton; and I don't believe Miss Mary 
Blaxton would betray me." 

** A cloud have seen it — and will testify," an- 
swered Irongrip. " More-^ ^" 

And, here again, he cast his hand; aaJ fi^r a 
second, his eyes towards the door— l|^t^ that *stj- 
cond was sufficient to allow Mr. Vao , Vaciium^^, 
who was quick in his motions, to iQn^ke his es^. 
cape— that is, to whip around the end of a large 
double writing desk, which, extending^ from one 
side of the room to the other, divided it in a mea- 
sure, into two compartments; the only communi- 
cation between which, was effected by a narrow 
passage at each extremity of this piece of furni- 
ture. The teacher's table stood near that extre.- 
8* 
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mity, which was farthest from the door; and, as 
rrongrip looked towards the latter, he darted 
through the passage, and was safe on the opposite 
side of the desk. 

The officer made a convulsive spring in pursuit; 
but found that his huge bulk so clogged the pas- 
sage, that the time which he must occupy in 
making his way through it, would enable his pri- 
soner to dodge around the other end of the desk, 
and gain the door. He, therefore, returned to 
his own side of the house, and took a deliberate 
survey of the topography of the place. He was 
in a straight — as all who knew him might have 
told from one infallible sign: he had a trick, in all 
such cases of shooting out his lips; and his labial 
muscles were now in full play. * He saw no mode 
of retaking his prisoner, but that of mounting the 
^ ULtid thus commanding the whole ground. 
^|Q)|Hint the desk was not so easy an achieve- 
Ita man of Mr. Irongrip's dinoensions and 
tibn. He made the experiment; but, by 
ae he .had succeeded in gaining the summit, 
^an Vacuum was rapidly passing the end 
. Qf;lli^desk nearest the door, and must have 
"' .emped, had not the constable by an extraordi- 
^ miry effort of power, half scrambled, and half 
» |9^k»d, from his position. 

]|$0 now betook himself to his dialectics. He 
.dtowed Mr. Van Vacuutn first one fist, then the 
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other, then both together — giving his head cer- 
tain shakings, to " ratify and confirm" what was 
stipulated by his hands. All this, however, only 
excited the imitative powers of the worthy school- 
master, who shook his fists and his head in turn, 
and at length broke out in the pride of security — 

^^ Ah! ha ! Mr. Constable, the battle you see is 
not to the strong." 

" No," retorted Irongrip; *' nor the race to the 
swift, Mr. Schoolmaster;" for a new plan dawn- 
ed upon him, which he straightway proceeded to 
put in execution. It was to step to the table, 
seize the manuscript volume above-mentioned, 
screw it tightly under his arm, and make a show 
of leaving the premises. He was not mistaken. 
At one bound the agile little man cleared the 
writing desk, and at a second, was by the side of 
Irongrip, with his eager hands upon the deti? 
treasure of his observations and inventions rel?it- 
ing to America. ' -- : 

"I yield, Mr. Constable," said he, '^ I yield: 
I am your prisoner: but for the love of heaven 
give me my book. Don't take my book: take 
that and you ruin me. Books are not liable to 
arrest; though I do know, that, after CromwelFs 
usurpation, it was held that books might be burnt, 
as well as men hanged for treason. But that time 
has gone by. Books can't be arrested* Let me ' 
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have my book, good fellowyletmehavemybook^ 
and you may lead me with a hair." 

During this speech, he made violent but ine& 
fectual efforts to wrench the volume from under 
the tenacious arm of Irongrip, who barely re* 
peated, as the speaker ran on with his petition^ 
^'well then! well then!"— At last he yielded 
the volume; but, as that departed from his grasp^ 
he secured the skirts of Mr. Van Vacuum's coat. 

^ Take the book," said he. « The farther from 
me the better: a lying witchcraft book, they say: 
a refuge of lies — Satan's book, that was a liar 
from the beginning, and the father of it" 

This is supposed to be the longest speech ever 
made by Mr. Irongrip. It evidently occasioned 
great strain to his organs in its utterance; and was 
uttered In a single breath, or, what might more 
pfoperly be called, one continued grunt 
•#•^"^116 prisoner was now suffered to make a hasty 
dfspc^itioii of his affairs in the school-house; the 
constable I with his hand firmly clenched upon the 
skirts of his coat, following him from place to 
place, and looking like the overgrown appendix 
to St moderti book. At length they sallied into 
the street; Ihe inexorable officer still retaining his 
hold on the garment of his prisoner. When they 
had advanced a little way, the incipient congrega- 
tion of boys and idle persons, together with the 
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apparition of too many heads at the windows of 
neighbouring houses, began to make the man 
of letters feel strongly the indignity of his situa- 
tion. 

" Stop," said he, " Mr. Constable — I want to 
talk to you." 

^' Talk to that," answered the officer^ holding 
out the hand that was at liberty, and making no 
abatement in his pace. After proceeding a few 
rods further, it occurred to the prisoner, that an 
American Magistrate must, of course, make some 
blunder in a warrant, which would be fatal to its 
validity; and he, therefore, said to Constable Iron- 
grip— 

" I have a ri^t, sir, to see the warrant by vir- 
tue of which I have been arrested." 

*^ Truth," returned the other; who, though im- 
penetrable to any appeals founded on general hu- 
manity or justice, was touched and subdued, at., 
once by any thing official. He stopped shvrtj aad 
put the warrant into the hands of the ■jprlsouer^ ^ 
The latter perused it with the quick eye of a pf acfi-^ 
ticed reader, and with the eager attention of cne^ 
who hopes to detect a flaw. Presently his mus- 
cles began to gather in a smile; and he burst 
out 

« Why, it is not for a libel!— Ha! ha! ha!— A 
good joke! — ^Taken for a witch! — Ha!" — Here 
the speaker's mirth was suddenly quenched by the 
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recollection of what hdd taken place between him- 
self and the constable. 

"But, Mr. Constable/^ he continued, rising 
into a stj'ain of fierce solemnity, ** this is carrying 
jokes too far. A joke is well enough in its place; 
but, when it is carried to this length, PU tell you 
I don't like it: and, sir, I insist upon knowing 
who has prevailed on you to abuse me in this 
manner. I'll have satisfaction— Arrest me for a 
witch!" 

And here, he held up the warrant between his 
thumbs and fingers, in the act of tearing it tQ 
pieces. 

^ Tear it," said Irongrip, " into as many pieces 

as you please — ^I'U tear yoa into as many." 

, The prisoner took another look at it. " Signed," 

he read aloud, *** signed LubricuslSygrave, J. P.' 

Ho w do 1 know, sir, that this is Justice Slygrave's 

'*' D6 you know whose hand that is?" asked 
^he offi|efJ showing him one of his own in a way 
^ ihat called to mind his former brotherly grip. 

" Move!" continued the officer; and the pri- 
soner reluctantly obeyed. But finding the con- 
stable so unsociable a companion, he kept up the 
vent of his mind by talking to himself. 

'^ ril make the town of Eutopia sweat for this: 
it shall be better for Sodom and Gomorrah. When 
my sovereign hears that this town, planted by the 
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tender care of its motber-country«— reared under 
her benign auqpices— defended by her arms — fos- 
tered by her protection — ^furnished by herindos* 
try with eyery thing valuable that it possesses^ 
owing in ^ort her origin, her continuance, her 
increase, her every thing to her kind and watch- 
ful parent, England: when my sovereign shall 
hear that this town has repaid all his, and his 
predecessors' favours, by taking up one of his un- 
offending subjects as a witch, and parading him 
through her streets amidst a rabblement of boys, 
old and young. Sir, I insist upon it,'' continued 
the speaker, turning upon his driver; ^^ I insist 
upon it, that you read the riot act, and disperse 
this mob." 

But Constable Irongrip made no further answer 
than to continue his straight-forward course, at 
the hazard of walking his prisoner under foot. 
They soon reached theplace,very facetiously de^* 
minated the Stone Jtig; and Eutopiacompl^te^U^r 
ingratitude by placing this son of the ^oth^ * 
country under the sub-guardianship of the jailej^w' 
But a padlock upon his mouth could not have 
arrested his tongue. He continued to spirt sen- 
tences concerning the beneficence of England, and 
the ingratitude of the colonists. The jailer was 
amused with the humour of the man, and remain- 
ed for some time on the outside of the door of his 
apartment to witness his manoeuvres, and hear his 
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Lijflculations. He kept up a constant rumbling 
I uoise as he paced the room; and once in a few 

^ minutes, when he had become too full for reten- 

' lion, he advanced to the diamond aperture in the 

' door, and discharged himself upon the keeper. 

Let us leave him exhaling his passion for a 

%vhiie, and return to Captain Homebred. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Danciiig, (bri^t Udy,) then began to be, 

When the fiist seeds whereof the world did spring, 

The fire, air, earth, and water did agree. 

By Love's persuasion, Nature's mighty king, 

To leave thefe first disordered combating; 

And in a dance such measure to observe 

As alt the world their motion diould preserve. 

Since when they still are carried in a round. 
And changing come one in another's place, 
Tet do they neither mingle, nor conform. 
But every one doth keep the bounded space 
Wherein the dance doth bid it turn or trace: 
This wondrous miracle did Love devise. 
For dancing is Love's proper exercise. 

Datxm. 

If the maxim of law be sound, that common 
error makes right — or if we may rely •*upon tjife 
more enlarged principle of ethics that what is 
practised among all nations, must have the divine 
sanction in its favour — there seem to be few cus- 
toms better entitled to the approbation of man- 
kind, than that, which the poet calls the proper 
exercise of Love. All nations have had music 
of some kind; and have also discovered some 
mode of measuring the time of a tune by the mo- 
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tions of their bodies. Among the American abori- 
gines^ dancing appears to be not only ^^ Love's 
proper exercise'^ — but in some sense, also the 
proper exercise of war. They dance when they 
are going out to fight their enemies; and they 
dance again when they return to their friends. 
When, however, our efforts for their civilization 
shall have succieeded, we shall doubtless see them 
follow in the track of all other nations. The ha- 
bits of civilized life will make them less vigorous^ 
more luxurious, and consequently more indolent: 
they will fall upon some less laborious mode of 
celebrating important events; and from dancing 
will probably take to dining. This appears to be 
the natural coii rse of things; and, though we Ame- 
ricans have been exposed to jokes, not a few, for 
^_ what has been supposed a singular custom of eat- 

^B ing and drinking in honour of all extraordinary 

^H oec^sionsj it will not be found that we differ in 

^M this from other nations equally advanced in civil- 

^V issation^ whether ancient or modern. Take an ex- 

^B ample. When the companions of JEneas had eaten 

^B their IrcncherSj and Jupiter had thundered thrice, 

^M and shook a red cloud in the sky, the rumour ran 

^B through the Trojan camp, that the day had come 

^H in which they were to found the walls of their 

^H future empire; and to celebrate so auspicious a 

^H day, whai was the first impulse of their minds? — 

^M Why to eat a dinner: — See Virgil, lib. vii. v. 144 

K 
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Beditur hie subito Trojana per agpmna rumor, 
Adirenisse diero, quo debtta moenia condant. 
CaiaHm mskturant epulas, atque omine magno. 
Crateras laeti statuunt, et yina coronant. 

Soon through the joyous camp a rumoiur flew. 
The time was come their city to renew. 
Then every bjo w with cheerful g^en is crown'd ; 
The feasts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 

Dbtsev. 

The American Indians had not, however, pro- 
gressed to this stage of refinement at the time of 
which we treat; and, by th» time we shall have 
brought them to civilization, it is to be feared, 
there will not be an individual left to eat a dinner 
at all. The Mingoes have already dwindled to a 
few degenerate spirits; who, looking at the pros- 
pect before them of inevitable extinction as a body, 
and comparing it with the situation of their fathers 
at the time when they performed that d^nce in the 
Stranger's House, of which I am ^b^ut to give 
some account, have been driven to ! drown their 
anguish in habitual inebriation. Christianity has 
not been sufficiently potent even to check their 
downward career; for Christianity, in truth, they 
have never felt, nor even understood. 

We have already said, that a missionary resided 
among them at the time when Homebred was 
their prisoner. He was a French Catholic; and, 
whatever truth there may be in the remark often 
made, tiiat the French easily become domesticated 
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among savages^ it is a fact that the clergyman ia 
question frequently told Homebred, he was much 
more in danger of being converted by the Indians, 
than they were of being converted by him. Home- 
bred had a fair opportunity of witnessing the suc- 
cess of preaching to such a people, on the day pro- 
ceeding the night, iti which he was to receive a 
Mingo name, and be present at a Mingo dance. 

The recent heathenish sacrifice at the temple, 
and the present preparations for festivities, had 
alarmed the missiooary for the fate of the little 
flock of converts, whom he had induced to segre- 
gate themselves from the mainbody of the nation. 
He accordingly collected them in the Stranger's 
House; and employed tbein in religious exercises 
for a good part of the day. Having already en- 
deavoured te instil into their minds just notions 
of the true. Deity, he now thought them suflSci- 
^ ently prepared to comprehend the mysteries of 
; 4 the fall an^ of the passion. He went through the 
history of the creation and of paradise — told bis 
healrers that God placed our original parents in 
the latter happy place: but forbade them to eat of 
the fruit of a certain tree; for if they eat thereof, 
they should sui'ely die. But they disobeyed : they 
did eat, and did die; that is, mortality fell upon 
them and their posterity forever: "which,'' he 
. # added, " is called the/a//." Here an aged squaw, 
* who, among other things, was held something of 
an adept in the healing art, in order at once to 
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show her acquiescence in the missionary's doc- 
trine, and to confirm one, which she had always 
maintained without effect,interrupted the preacher : 

" Just so/' said she, "good white man preacher: 
I always said it : nothing so bad as frtiit. When 
the wild plums get ripe, M ingoes will, in spite 
of all Sago can say, will eat, and eat, and eat 
Sago warns them and warns them, but still they 
will eat Will — they eat— eat themselves full — 
full up to the chin : then they get sick : then they 
want Sago to cure them : then Sago can't : then 
they /all, as good white man preacher says: then 
they stretch out and die. White man right; good 
preaching: Sago very glad to hear it: bad — bad — 
bad — ^very bad thing fruit — wild plums in parti- 
cular." 

The missionary dared not look Homebred in 
the face, who stood exerting all his mastery over 
his muscles, to prevent himself from exploding; 
and truly had the preacher thrown a single glance 
at him, it would have operated likea mat^h upon 
a mass of gunpowder. But that good man had too 
great a veneration for his calling, to afford the 
slightest opportunity, much less to give any coun* 
tenance to levity in a proceeding like the present: 
for, had one white man laughed at another on such 
an occasion, the Indians, who are quick witted and 
suspicious, would at once have set down the whole 
business for a trick. The missionaiy^ ihcreforej 
9* * 
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preserved a steady aspect^ and took care not to en- 
counter the wicked eyes of Captain Homebred. 

The history of the fall, however, meeting with 
so novel an interpretation on the part of old 
Sago, he deemed it prudent to change the subject, 
and try the passion of our Saviour. With much 
gravity and even pathos, he proceeded to relate 
the circumstances of his birth, subsequent adven- 
tures, and death: how he was born in a stable, 
with no cradle but the manger: how he was peY- 
secuted and bu£feted of the world, mocked, made 
to wear a crown of thorns, and, at last ignomini* 
ously put to death upon the cross, between two 
thieves. As the good man uttered the last words 
of the touching story, a warrior of middle age, 
who had given it his most eager attention, sprang 
upon his feet, flourished his tomahawk, and ex- 
claimed — 

<* Would I tiXl^been there: I would have re- 
Venged his death, and brought away the scalps of 
all his enemies!'^ 

"Worse and worse,'* reflected the prudent 
missionary, and not daring to trust himself any 
farther in the exposition of the scriptures in the 
presence of the captain, he brought the conference 
to a short conclusion. It was a considerable time 
after the converts had left the house ere he could 
persuade himself to meet the looks of Home- 
bred; but an overpowering sense of the ridiculous 
at last got the better of his scruples. He turned 
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his eye upon the captain: both burst an the LDstant, 
and relieved themselves by a hearty lau^h. 

" Did you," asked Homebred^ when the first 
flow of glee had subsided, " did you observe the 
head-gear of the warrior, who would have scalped 
the crucifiers." The missionary replied, that he 
had not particularly remarked it. 

"Why," said the captain, "it was a white man's 
stocking drawn over his head, and studded witli 
silver broaches. Now, he understands about as 
much the principles of our religion as be does of 
the purposes of that garment; which, instead of 
pulling it over his foot, he has stuck upon bis 
head." 

During these exercises of the converted Indians, 
the other members of the tribe were still more 
assiduously engaged in preparations for the ap- 
proaching ceremony of naming the white man, and 
of holding a dance in honoTflK)T the occasion^ 
The principal labours of the toilette consisted in* 
the application of paints to their faces ond theic 
garments. Some of the Mingo ea^qumies wci*e 
busied nearly the whole day upon their faces 
alone. They were extremely fastidious. They 
laid on their colours in one way: tliat would never 
do: the first layer was therefore rubbed off^ and 
another substituted: that again was not to their 
fancy: and so they continued rubbing off, and re- 
laying, amending, erasing, and retouching; before 
their isinglass mirrors, until the greater part of 
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the day had passed. At last evening came, and 
the company began to assemble. The captain was 
taken by surprise at their first appearance: he 
judged that they must have come to treat him 
with a masquerade, so completely metamorphosed 
and disguised were the countenances of the whole 
tribe. Not a single " human face divine'' appear<^ 
ed among them all, except that of Tassa, to whom 
her father had prohibited paint, in consequence of 
its ruinous efiects upon the skin. For the rest 
there was scarcely a beast of the field, or a fowl 
of the air, the head or body of which might not 
have been found painted in their faces or upon 
their garments; and painted too, with very consi- 
derable skill: insomuch that the captain thought 
he had never before conceived so just an idea of 
the singular appearance, which the various ani- 
mals o^the earth must have made as they entered 
two by two into Noah's ark. The faces of some 
were painted *so as to resemble the heads of seve- 
ral beasts or birds at once, according to the aspect 
in which they were viewed. That of one dandy, 
for instance, showed a ravenotis wolf in the front 
view: in one profile the head of an eagle; in the 
oth§r, that of a salmon-trout. • The greater num- 
ber was habited in a stuff of home manufacture; 
a web of feathers of various sorts and hues woven 
together, by means of a kind of twine, obtained 
from the nettle or wild hemp. When the feathers 
were fantastically disposed, this cloth, in itself, was 
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sufficiently gaudy; but the feathers were some- 
times painted with rich and bright colours before 
they were put into the web; and in other cases^ 
figures of various kinds were drawn upon the 
cloth after it had been fabricated. Here lay coiled 
the deadly rattlesnake — there prowled the wolf- 
in one place you might see the busy and laborious 
tortoise makinghis awkward way over the ground 
— in another, the light-headed swallow wheeling 
in easy circles through the air. The wealthier 
sort of females had also clusters of small round 
brass bells which were attached to their ancles,* 
for the purpose of enhancing the noise, and per- 
haps, of attracting attention, while numbers of 
the men had similar clusters of deer's hoofs at- 
tached to the same part of the body, and intcaded 
for the like purpose. 

Skenedo wa^ seated at the upper end of the 
hall, where, also, two other chiefs seated them* 
selves — that is, squatted upon the floor — one upon 
his right, and the other on his left He was him- 
self installed in his (x;^n chair, made of the jaw 
bones of the mammoth, which had been conveyed 
to the stranger's bourse for this purpose* He was 

* It is said that the Spanish women somctimi^s fasten little 
brass bells to their wrists and ancles wlien thej dance, 
which they call aucdbeks. The same, f believe, is done by 
the dancinjp girU in the East Indies. This si milarlty of c ustoma 
affords a wide field to the antiquaries wlio iire intent on dis- 
covering the origfin of the American population. — Ewtoi. 
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also provided with an instrument of music, resem- 
bling the drum; being the section of a hollow 
tree, made thin and smooth, and fitted with heads 
of skins dressed in the usual way. This instru- 
ment was placed between his legs, and beaten 
with a single stick; there being no difference in 
the rapidity or force of the strokes; but all mono- 
tonously yielding the same sound, at the same in- 
terval of time. 

The two other chiefs were armed with con- 
trivances somewhat more novel — ^they were the 
shells of land-tortoises, filled with pebbles, 
closed at the extremities, and provided with 
handles, inserted in the en4sy where the animals, 
when alive, performed the operation of protrud- 
ing and retracting their heads. These, when 
thumped on the floor, in unison with the drum- 
stick, made a good deal of noise; and among a sa- 
vage people, noise and music are nearly synony- 
mous tei'ms. 

The ceremony of the nomination commenced 
with a sort oi grand overt urexx^on the drum and 
tortoise-shells, accompanied in full chorus by all 
the throats present, neither male nor female seek- 
ing to be excused, on account of bad colds; but 
all heartily contributing their mite of sound; the 
fine and feeble notes of the women mingling with 
the coarse, powerful voices of the men, and pro- 
ducing with the jingle of their bells, and the rat- 
tle of the deer's hoofs, the most singular compound 
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of noises that ever vexed the tympanum of a ci- 
vilized ear, unless, perhaps, it be the celebrated 
English music of marrow-bones and cleavers, or 
the music of pans and kettles, which in polished , 
France is called charivari,* Captain Homebred 
who was placed in the midst, again imagined him- 
self in the ark; and that all the beasts and birds, 
congregated from the four quarters of the globe, 
were holding what in his day was called a consort. 
This, however, was a first impression; and injus- 
tice to the aborigines, it must be confessed, that 
in time, the ear is able to distinguish even in 
their wild and incoherent warblings, somewhat of 
a coarse and not unpleaisant harmony. 

At a slight flourish of Skenedo^s drum-stick, 
the whole assembly started into motion; the fe- 
males merely shifting their weight "from foot to 
foot, in unison with the strokes of the drum; the 
men leaping into the air, with ail their agility, 
and settling again upon the floor with both feet; 
some of the more elegant, twisting their bo-, 
dies, brandishing their arms, and screwing up 

• When an unequal match, in point of age, takes place in 
France, this delectable music is executed, on the wedding*^ 
night, at the door of the happy couple; the mob and the 
boys, who assemble on such occasions in g^eat numbers, 
bellowing with aU their might, charivari — tottte la nuit. Thi« * 
continues until a handsome g^tuity is sent down to the per- 
formers to make them desist. — Editob. 
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their countenances in a manner truly killing. A 
second flourish of the drum-stick, produced an- 
other series of motions in lateral directions: male 
began to separate from female: something like re- 
gularity began to appear; and, to use the beautiful 
allusion of Davies, order soon danced out of chaos. 
7he company became arranged into two circles, 
of both which Homebred was the centre; the ex- 
terior being of men, the interior of women. Both 
rings began to circulate about the eaptain; but in 
opposite directions; it being supposed by some 
that this arrangement was adopted, that the two 
sexes might the more conveniently enjoy the 
light of each other's countenances: but I hold it 
to be one of those customs, for which no reason 
can or ought to be assigned. In this way a deal 
of noisy breath was uttered, and much muscular 
power expended, both of feet and lungs. 

A third signal from the drum-^tick reduced the 
whole assembly to sudden silence and to a sudden 
stand* Skenedo stood up and thrice pronounced 
with a loud voice, the name of the white man — 
^-" Yohahomino — Yohahomino — Yohahomino,'' 
which was caught up by the tribe, and resounded 
through the house, with an apparent reinforcement 
f>f pulmonary vigour. The dance and song re- 
commenced; and every syllable and letter of the 
white man's name was ejaculated by all present, 
through all the modulations of their respective 
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voices, from the lowest key to the highest.* The 
ceremony became tedious, but at last had an end. 
At a signal from Skenedo, all the males and mar- 
ried people withdrew from the immediate sphere 
of the ceremony; which, according to the arrange*^ 
ment made beforehand, was to be concluded by 
the young daughters of the Mingo tribe. All 
knew that the white maa was now to choose a 
wife; but none knew except the white man him- 
self and Skenedo that he was now to make trial of 
the dispositions of Toxus in relation to Tassa. 

TheMingo damsels danced once ortwice around; 
when, as Tassa came opposite to her father. Home- 
bred stepped up, and reached forth his hand to 
take her's — ^but Toxus bolted from his place— dash- 
ed the captain aside, with his left hand — ^raised 
his right; and although no weapon had previously 
been seen about his person, the gleaming steel 
now vibrated in his hand. It seemed as if he had 
caught it in the air ;.but, in point of fact, it had been 
concealed in his garment, with the handle in his 
hand, during the whole evening. No sooner, 

• My late friend, Dr. Leatherworm, maintained, that this 
name must have been very much corrupted by tradition^and 
other causes^ that in fact, as it now stands, it is not Indian 
at all; though by a few metatheses and substitutions, it might 
be easily transformed into the word, which from its mean- 
ing — namely, He-firedrthe-grotaa^ or the grass burner — was un- 
doubtedly the genuine name ^ven to Homebred. 
Vol. II. 10 
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however, had he made this movement, than Tassa 
hung — literally hung — upon his uplifted arm; 
for, being of a fragile form, as she sprang up and 
<;hught his arm with both hands, she was fairly 
'suspended from the floor. 

^^ Toxus," said she, in her child-like accent, and 
with a steadiness of voice that argued little per- 
turbation of mind — ^^^Toxus! — ^brother Toxus! — 
what harm has the white man done to you, Toxus? 
he's alone, Toxus/' 

The clear and quiet tones of her voice sounded 
of things long past Toxus bent his eyes upon 
her. To be called brother — to have so many old 
recollections summoned up by that name and that 
voice — to see Tassa hanging upon that arm which 
had so often carried her over rock and rivulet — 
all these things compared with present circum- 
stances, produced a state of feeling in the sturdy 
barbarian, which can only be described by its ef- 
fects. The bulky muscles of his eye-brows, with 
their long, coarse, black hair, rushed downward, 
and seemed to fill up the whole cavities of the 
eyes. His lips, drawn together and compressed 
upon his teeth, exhibited a slightly tremulous mo- 
tion. His head descended upon his chest. His 
band relaxed its grasp, and the knife dropped 
upon the floor. He raised his head, turned to- 
wards the door and strode out, lest the Mingoes 
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should see in his face that sight the most dastardly 
and disgraceful in an Indian eye— -a tear. 

This occurrence dissolved the assembly; and, 
one after the other, the revellers took their wa/ 
homeward. Skenedo continued to occupy His 
seat, and Captain Homebred continued to stand, 
not exactly with folded arms, but with one arm 
laid upon the other. As the last of the party 
disappeared through the door, both turned their 
eyes upon each other, and, by a kind of ludicrous 
coincidence, both commenced shaking their heads 
at the same instant; Skenedo to intimate that 
Toxus, as was now plainly proved, would never 
suffer the white man to wed Tassa; and Home- 
bred, in the way of rebuking the old chief for tak- 
ing away his arms, and thus exposing him to the 
steel of the treacherous Toxus. There was a dou- 
ble mistake. Homebred supposed that Skenedo 
was also shaking his head with cha^riQ^ thai 
Toxus should have carried a concealed weapon 
into such a carousal: and Skenedo had no doubt 
that the captain was agreeing with hinij that the 
design of uniting himself with Tassa must be aban- 
doned. To this meaning he spoke: — 

« No— it will never do: Skenedo told yoti mx — 
and which of the others do you like best ?'' 

<* None of them,'^ answered Homebred, with 
the surly brevity of a man displeaf^ed. 
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" But you must make choice, white man," re- 
turned the chief. 

" I have made my choice already, '^ again an- 
swered Homebred; " but I see not what di£ference 
it can make, whether I choose or not if I am to 
be submitted defenceless to the perfidious knife 
of this Toxus." 

"But Toxus will never sufier you to wed Tassa, 
white man/' 

" How will he help it, if you say the word? — 
unless you take away my arms, and let him cut 
my throat wherever he may meet me?'' 

"Toh! toh! tohl--you talk wild, white man: 
you are getting angry with Skenedo, your best 
friend." . .*r - 

" Is it a part of your system jof friendship, old 
man, knowing, as you must do, the treacherous 
nature of Toxus — ^is it a part of your friendship 
to put a prisoner in a situation which exposes him 
to the butcher-knife, bound, as it were, hand and 
foot; lor my limbs would be of little service with- 
out weapons." 

" White man," said the other, becoming serious, 
" Skenedo cannot follow up his people, and thrust 
his hand into their bosoms, to ascertain whether 
they carry weapons. Toxus well knows the law; 
and nobody but he would have dared to break it. 
I did not dream that he would dare to break 
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it; but since Skenedo has arowed the principle 
that the majority governs, Toxus dares and does 
almost any thing with impunity." 

^^ Old man," said Homebred somewhat soften- 
ed by this frank explanation, ^^ I am afraid you 
will think me what white men call a bully — one 
that talks much, but does nothing: if so, I wish 
you would try me as white men sometimes try 
bullies — give them an opportunity of making good 
their words, and enjoy their cowardice and con* 
fusion. This Toxus appears to delight in war and 
mischief: he lives only to do haim; and the sooner 
he ceases to live the better. For myself, I see not 
why I should desire to live. My life brings nei* 
ther pleasured nor profit to myself or others* My 
death would brtQg neither sorrow nor harm to any 
individual under heaven. To speak in your own 
way, it would make no more difierenee with the 
things of this world than it would be to throw a 
pebble in the midst of the great waters — ^ besides 
if I do live I cannot and will not live perpetually 
exposed to the perfidy and pernicious induenceof 
this Toxus. A struggle between us must come 
first or last, and it had better come at once. We 
shall only keep the nation in continual turmoil 
-*-and the strife that must end one or both of ua, 
will come at last. Let it take place now, when 
both parties are ripe for it. One at least must 
fall; and if either falls, the peace of the tribe witl 
10* 
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be in some measure secured. Should it be both, 
or should it chance to be Toxus, you will have 
got rid of a pest, and may again resume your sa- 
lutary control over the affairs of the nation." 

"Very good speech, white man — very good — 
but all wrong,'^ said Skenedo. " You will make 
great speeches in our council, white man; but 
Skenedo too often finds that the greatest speeches 
are made on the wrong side of the question. 
There must be no fighting, white man, Skenedo 
will not permit it He would set a good example be- 
fore his people, to let Toxus and the white man 
fight for his daughter. No, white man, we must go 
and find you a wife elsewhere — that is the Indian 
(Custom. If a prisoner can't find a wife among 
the tribe that took him, they carry him to some 
other natioHj where he may suit himself better." 

"But r can find a wife here Skenedo: — I have 
found one J but you refuse to let me take her." 

'^ You can't have her, white man: you see, you 
can't have her;— you know you can't have her, 
you are very stubborn, prisoner." 

" Prisoner I am, old man," said Homebred, 
"but do you think it generous, to put the thing 
so often in my mind?" 

i* Yes — when you so often put it out of your 
mind, white man, Skenedo must speak; and white 
man must hear. Skenedo is no enemy to the 
while man; but the white man must hear Skenedo 
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speak. White man must go with Skeoedo where 
they have better wives. It is far off; but white 
man must go; and Skenedo makes this promise to 
the white man, that if white man cannot get a 
wife there, he may come back and take Tassa. 
Will that do, white man ?" 

" It must, I suppose," answered Homebred. " At 
all events, I shall make no objections, Skenedo. In- 
deed, from henceforth, I make no more objections 
to any thing. And, upon second look, I think, 
considering all things, I have some reason to be 
ashamed of myself for losing my temper in this 
business. I neither know what I should do with 
myself, nor what should be done with me; and^ 
even if I did, what right have I to say or to do 
any thing about it? Therefore, Skenedo, I mean 
hereafter to be a very good prisoner — do a[l you 
say — and be very quiet — as far as in me lies. 
But white man may break out sometimesj Skene- 
do." 

«* yes," said the latter. « Skenedo likea it 
— shows brave man: but Skenedo must say, and 
white man must do." 

"Certainly," answered the prisonen " And 
will Skenedo please to say, now when we are to 
start on this wife-hunting expedition ■'■ 

"To-morrow, white man. To-nionow the 
Mingoes hold their sports upon the great green. 
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All the tribe will be there. Skenedo must be 
there too. But when the warriors get engaged 
in playing the ball, Skenedo may get off unseen; 
and white man must slip away, too, and meet 
Skenedo at th^ place where he met the Black 
Bear. Do you remember that place, white man?" 
asked the old man, just ready to renew his bursts 
of laughter, at the interview between the white 
man and the doctor. 

Homebred made no answer, as he knew none 
was expected. But one thing puzzled him; and 
be began somewhat to regret his vow of silence 
and submission. ^^ If," said he to himself, ^ if it be 
the ludlan custom^ to carry a prisoner to some 
other nation^ whca he cannot find a wife among 
the tribe that took him, what need of this secrecy? 
— this slipping oiF?" He wished mainly to lay 
this matter before the old man; but he was re- 
strained by his promise: — ^and, upon second 
thought; it struck him that his own case did not 
come exactly vvitbia the reason of the custom; 
since it was not true, that he was unable to find a 
wife among the Mingoes: — the only difficulty 
was to procure the consent of the father. ** Jf 
therefore," said he mentally, ** the journey 
were undertaken openly, the tribe might interfere 
on this ground j and he's a cunning old fox — he 
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Satisfied with this deduction^ Homebred sufifered 
the discourse to die in Skenedo^s hands. Tassa, 
in the meantime, had been sitting near the door 
of the house, beyond the hearing of the parties, 
patiently waiting for the company of her father. 
Her father now relieved her from duty; and both 
departed for home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

We must not make a scarecrow of the law> 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 
And let it keep one shape, 'till custom make it 
Their perch and not their terror. 

Measure fob MsAsxms. 

We are come again to Eutopia. Notwithstand- 
ing the wrathful objurgations of Mr. Van Va- 
cuum, it would be difficult to find, in the early re- 
lations of England with her colonists, any thing 
conferred by the former that would create much 
obligation, or any thing required by the latter, 
which implied much dependance. The planters 
of the American commonwealth felt that title to 
selfrgovernment, which is the only legitimate foun- 
dation of worldly dominion. They had reclaim- 
ed a wilderness, surrounded with new and un- 
speakable hazards and hardships: they had incor- 
porated their labour — mixed their very sweat and 
blood with the soil : the country had4)ecome, as 
it were, a portion of themselves; and opposition to 
all attempts at encroachment or control from 
abroad, was, in some measure, a species of self- 
defence. The English claim to sovereignty in the 
new world, founded, as it was, upon a mere bird's 
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eye survey of the coast, never eiqperieticed a very 
welcome reception here; and an anecdote/relaMl 
by TrumbuH, will serve to illustrate the state of 
colonial allegiance^ among the people, with whom 
we are now more particularly concerned, as far 
back as the year 1692. 

In that year Colonel Benjamin Fletcher was 
made governor of New York, and invested by the 
mother-country with the command of all the mi* 
litary power of Connecticut The assembly of 
the latter province, however, refused to recognise 
his authority over their militia, and Colonel Ben- 
jamin Fletcher accordingly proceeded to Hartford, 
under the expectation, that, to enforce obedience, 
nothing more was necessary than to show himself. 
How far his actual presence amended the case, 
the venerable historiographer of Connecticut must 
relate in his own words. 

^ The trainbands of Hartford assembled, and, 
as the tradition is, while Captain Wadsworth, the 
senior officer, was walking in front of the compa- 
nies, and exercising the soldiers, Colonel Fletcher 
ordered his commissions and instructions to be 
read. Captain Wadsworth instantly commanded 
* beat the drums;' and there was such a roaring 
of them that nothing else could be heard. Colo- 
nel Fletcher commanded silence. But no sooner 
had Bay ward made an attempt to read again, than 
Wadsworth commands * drum, drum, I say.' The 
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drummers understood their business, and instantly 
beat up with all the art and life of which they 
were masters. * Silence, silence,' says the Colonel. 
No sooner was there a pause than Wadsworth 
speaks with great earnestness, ^ drum, drum, I 
say,' and turning to his excellency, said, ^ if I am 
interrupted again I will make the sun shine 
through you in a moment' He spoke with such 
energy in his voice, and meaning in his counte- 
nance, that no further attempts were made to read 
or enlist men. Such numbers of people collected 
together, and their spirits appeared so high, that 
the governor and his suite judged it expedient soon 
to leave the town, and return to New York." 

But the original colonists, who were so little 
awed by the king's warrant, backed by the pre- 
sence of Colonel Benjamin Fletcher — who seem- 
ed so insensible to the gracious condescension of 
his majesty in taking unto himself, in this manner, 
the care of their military concerns — were destined 
in turn to experience the same species of ingrati- 
tude, though not so open and violent, from those 
new settlements, of which they themselves were 
the parent colonies. This was particularly the 
case in New England. Many of her towns be- 
ing settled by congregations of seceders from the 
original planters, and, in addition to the other 
circumstances calculated to inspire independence, 
being easily led, from the assertion of the right of 
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self-government, in religious matters, to the asser- 
tion of the same right in matters civil — were not 
likely to exhibit any decided symptoms of servi- 
lity in respect of their relations with the bodies 
from which they sprang. For a long time, they 
felt little other rule than that which was exercised 
by their clergyman; and, for a still longer period, 
the want of a regular and extended code of laws, 
by leaving too much to the -discretion of th6 ma- 
gistracy, threw almost all the civil adittinistratioA 
into the hands of the latter. ; ♦- - 

This state of things, iudeerf, Continued for sucH 
a length of time, that, even after crimes had be^n 
enumerated and defined wkhi considerable accu- 
racy, and punishmeht^ had beien reduced to cer- 
tainty and precision^the magistrates stillfeltastrong 
propension to act upon the old principle of* doing 
what is right between man and man;'^ to practice 
a "virtue beyond the law;*' or, as Pope has it, 

**To match a ^race beyond the rules of art.'* 

Insomuch, that, even within the present century, a 

worthy e^uireof a dty, wjiich, as long ago as - 

waa called oppidum ^pkndidum^ having a case 
of assault and battery brou^t before him, decided 
after mature d^beration,that the defendant should 
be fined for committing the assault, and the pro- 
secutor, for provoking it-^a mode of proceeding, 
which, whatever may be thought of it by the learn* 
Vol. II. 11 
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ed jurisconsult, must at least, have this said in 
its favour — that if it be not so admirably calculated 
to discourage assaults and batteries, it will most 
effectually prevent trouble to the magistrate and 
expense to the commonwealth, by discouraging 
prosecutions for the same. 

So, witchcraft being a capital offence, Mr. Van 
Vacuum was, in strict law, entitled to be tried by 
a jury of his peers: but the minister and ma- 
gistrates of Eutopia, for reasons best known 
to themselves, and which will be presently 
made known to the reader — determined that 
he should be tried by three justices; and that 
as the offence, being denounced in scripture, 
would very properly fall within ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, tUb clergyman of the place should 
superintend the trial; or, in more definite terips, 
that the trial should be held in the meeting-house; 
that Parson Huminube should sit in the pulpit 
during its progress — should open the court with 
prayer — go through the ceremony of delivering to 
the presiding justice, the old and nearly obsolete 
laws of Connecticut, printed in 16-^, of which he 
alone of all the Eutopians, possessed a copy— and 
do any other acts, which, in his wisdom, might 
seem proper, but that they should have no particu- 
lar effect in the advancement or result of the cause. 

The justiciars of Eutopia were induced to make 
this arrangement chiefly from the following con- 
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siderations: should the accused be tried by a jury 
of his peers, they could only take into view the 
single given crime of witchcraft; and could find 
no other verdict than that of guilty or not guilty 
of this specific ofience; as the court, also, could 
inflict no other punishment than that prescribed 
by law — namely, death. 

But, should he be tried by three justices, they 
might adjudge him guilty of some ofience inferior 
to witchcraft, though, perhaps, likewise calculated 
to disturb the quiet of society; and then exercis- 
ing that discretion, which seemed the immemorial 
privilege of their ancient and honourable order, 
they might impose such a penalty as would rid 
the town of a present nuisance, and be a warning 
to all nuisances to come. Should the general 
court animadvert upon this departure from the re* 
gular course. Parson Huminube had been connect- 
ed with the proceeding; and as he was connected 
with that body of men, whose sway at that time 
was almost complete, both in church and state; 
they, by reason of his participation in the bu- 
siness, if from no other consideration, would* be 
induced to employ their interest in averting any 
measure of retribution, which might be meditated 
against the justices. In the next place, the pro- 
priety of this course seemed to be sanctioned by 
the mode, in which the people of Massachusetts 
had provided for the trial of quakers, who, on 
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their first arrival in that province^ were considered 
as a species of the witch; and were accordingly 
examined, by proper persons, appointed for that 
purpose to ascertain whether they had not about 
them some tokens of the craft; every book and 
printed thing found upon their persons or in their 
luggage being committed to the flames by the 
hands of the common hangman. Some strenuous 
efibrts were made to procure the trial by jury for 
persons accused of qui^erism; but probably for 
the same reason, which influenced the Eutopian 
judiciary — liamely, that quakerism, like other 
kinds of witchcraft, seemed unsusceptible of pre- 
cise definition, and ma^y delinquents might thus 
escape, if tried by jury — ^the law finally passed, 
that persons reputed quakers should be tried by 
three magistrates. 

These preliminary arrangements being thus ad- 
justed, the day of trial — ^^ the important day" 
came on — Parson Huminube took his appointed 
station in the pulpit; and dignity beamed from 
that part of his body, which was visible above 
the balustrade of the desk. In the middle aisle, 
and near the pulpit, was placed a long table ; at 
the upper end of which sat Justice. Slygrave, 
flanked on one side by brother Dormant, and on 
the other, by brother Drowsy. 

Lubricus Slygrave, Esquire, was a man about 
forty-five years of age, bulky and full in all his 
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proportions, with a large cylindrical head, flat 
upon the top. His skin made tense by a ple- 
thoric habit, had a glossy appearance, and for 
the same reason, it was so transparent that the 
small veins of his face, with all their ramifica- 
tions, became distinctly visible. He was gene- 
rous in his way of living, but not so much so 
as to overstep the bounds of sobriety. He was a 
great and useful man in Eutopia; and by his vigi- 
lance and good management had established an 
order of things, by which the interference of any 
higher judicial power was almost entirely super- 
seded. He stood on a middle ground, between 
the adherents of the old puritanical system, and 
the disciples of a new school; who, though b3;*^o 
means wanting in all necessary rigidity, had con- 
siderably departed from the track of their ances- 
tors, renouncing their stern scrupulosity in small 
matters, and those absurd ways of thinking, by 
which the shadows of religion were substituted 
for its realities, and almost every thing made to 
depend upon the habit and carriage of the body. 
To be well with both these parties, was a matter 
of considerable difficulty. The justice was rather 
inclined to the modern school, but he made no 
open or decided manifestation ^ his preference. 
The more violent of the liberal thinkers deemed 
him too stiff; and the more bigotted of the old 
school pronounced him too flexible. But should 
11* 
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he bid deposed, the throne mu9t almost necessarily 
be filjed by a thorough disciple of one of the par- 
ties; and both chose rather to divide tbj^ sceptre 
in the person of Justice Slygravc, than to iniur 
the risk of seeing it depart entirely from their 
own hands. 

Sqttire Dormaiit was a small man, considerably 
older than brother Slygrave, with a little head as 
round as an apple, and a skin much resembling 
that of the fruit in question, when it has been 
suffered to dry upon the tree. Irregular folds of 
this loose and soft skin covered his whole face, 
and had nearly closed up the windows of his head: 
a circumstance pregnant with no ^ndl advantage; 
for, withhis hands thrust into his bosom across each 
other, he often courted "nature's sweet restorer,'^ 
even on the bench; and it being so difficult to 
judge of the state of his faculties by the appearance 
of his eyes, he enjoyed the credit of constant atten- 
tion, although he might be one-half of the time 
in profound sleep. 

Justice Drowsy, the other partner of the judi- 
cial office, and who, as well as his brother Dor- 
mant, might well be called a sleeping partner^ 
was well stricken in years, and wofuUy shrunk 
from his pristine dimensions. 

The several parts of his body had, however, 
withered in more regular proportion than those of 
Justice Dormant Theperj'ama cor/a is not more 
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tightly drawn over the head of a drum, thM ^jm 
his epidermis stretched upon the surface vf his . 
body; ai^ so great indeed did its tensity appear . 
to the beholder^ that he was in pain lest the good 
man by closing his eyelids, should break the skin 
in some other part of his face. Seldom indeed 
did he close his eyelids, though I must not be un- 
derstood hereby to intimate that he never slept, 
sleep he did, and that full often ^ but sleeping ar 
waking, and whether the business before the 
court were trifling or important, novel or common, 
he took it all with one steady regard of stupidity 
— his thin, broad-axe visage being fixed in one 
position, and his lean dry hands lodged in two 
capacious receptacles, which had been fitted up . 
in the flaps of his long and loose waistcoat^ an'3 
which when we speak in reference to modern 
fashion, might better be called bags ihnn pockets. 
Brothers Dormant and Drowsy might perhaps 
be compared to the two scales of the balance of 
justice, receiving with passive obedience, what* 
€ver might be put into them by President Sly- 
grave. Such men are not without their yse* if 
they do little good, neither do they do much harm; 
and they serve to hold for safe keeping certain 
offices, which by the extraordinary abilities, 
activity, and virtue of some co-ordinate public 
servant, have for the time become unnecessary, 
but which, if filled by more active spirits, might 
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be turned to purposes of great mischief. They 
are men who occupy a place in society, so well 
pointed out in the discriminating lines of a native 
writer:— 

Whose course through life, which changes ne'er affect^ 
Is just above contempt, and just beneath respect. 

Such was the court upon whose decision hung- 
Hie fate of the prisoner at the bar — that is tosay^ 
at the end of the table opposite to that, at which 
their worships were seated. Near the accused 
stood his faithful keeper — ^that beau ideal of an 
officer— ^Master Irongrip; and the small, smooth, 
efieminate face of the former made a striking con* 
trast to the large prominent, hard-looking features 
of the latter. Constable Irongrip was a Roman. 
You did not see Constable Irongrip resorting to 
the unmanly expedients of leaning his weight 
against the adjacent parts of the house, or of 
makiog his official sta£f subserve the purposes for 
which nature had provided his legs: neither did 
he sit down or move about : he stood erect and 
still, with his staff pointing to the zenith, and his 
eyes intently directed to the countenance of the 
presiding magistrate, catching his orders on the 
instant of their utterance, and occasionally touch- 
ing the risibilities of the audience by the unnatu- 
ral alacrity and awkward obsequiousness with 
which he sought to grace the performance of his 
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duty. He. did nat fail to put a proper estimate 
upon tbe part which he now acted. He had the 
custody of the prisoner: he had the custody of 
that personage^ without whom neither court nor 
witnesses, nor lawyers, could be of any account 
He saw, therefore, that every thing depended 
upon himself alone; and no man ever had a more 
felicitous conception of his own importance, if we 
except those African monarchs^ who, seated on 
the dirone of Afx>llo, at a country, ball, sway their 
seeptres of horse-hair and ebony^ and fay the con- 
joint action of voice, hand, and foot, not only in- 
spire, but regulate with an air imperial tbe move- 
ments of their festive subjects. 

By the side of Mr. Van Vacuum there sat a> 
person, very youthful in his general appearance; 
but exhibiting a train of symptoms, like those c^ 
one prematurely dirust into afiairs — oppressed 
with the cares of state, before he had acquired 
strength and skill to carry tbe burthen. He 
frowiied-^-4fto fidyttpH» he shifted his position— ^_ 
he reposed the over-plied receptacle of his trou- 
bled brains between die thumb and forefinger, 
first of one hand, and then of the other: — aaon he 
became more calmrand serenity beamed from his 
countenance: — again the sky was overcast; and 
the waters became troubled ; and, as man has been 
called the world in miniature, we may compare 
the agitations of the microcosm in question to 
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those of the real globe, when labouring under the 
paroxysms of an earthquake. A stranger might 
have taken this for the person accused of sorcery, 
instead of the comfortable Mr. Van Vacuum, who 
sat very quietly, and bestowed upon the whole 
proceeding a smile of the most sublime contempt. 
But no strangers were present; and the bystand- 
ers all knew the perturbed spirit under considera- 
tion, to be no other than Tully Staughton, a young 
attorney, who having recently opened an office, 
and being a believer in the doctrine, always in* 
culcated upon beginners — ^that they must bring 
themselves forward — had volunteered his ser- 
vices in defence of Mr. Van Vacuum. He was 
among the first young men, who were sent from 
;^£utopia to Harvard, for their education — and this 
circumstance constituted the standing boast of his 
life. His ancestor, Ciovemor Staughton, figured 
in the early times of Massachusetts; and after him 
one of the college edifices at Harvard was named. 
This was another circumstance, which inflated 
the pride of young Tully. In Staughton hall h& 
spent the greater part of his coli^iate life; and^ 
so extravagant was his vanity on the subject, that 
he extended the name of this^ particular building 
to the whole institution, and never spoke of it 
but under the title of Staughton hall. He was 
educated, not at Harvard college, but at Staugh- 
ton hall. 
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JEn our first interview with a travelled American 
of modern days, we are not sooner given to know^ 
that he has seen London and Paris, than did a 
stranger learn, in the first moment of conversa- 
tion with the Eutopian Tully, that he had re- 
ceived his education at Staughton hall. He was 
one day walking across the green — ^* neat, trimly 
dressedy fresh as a bride groom,'' and swelling 
with the pride of ancestry and education — ^when 
Mary Blaxton, Who happened to be sitting with 
one or two young men of her acquaintance on her 
mother's front piazza, exclaimed — '^Staughton 
hall in all its glory!" and, from that time forward, 
the strutting collegian was known by the name 
of Staughton hali. 

Yet Tully Staughton, pertinaciously as he ad- 
h^ed to the back of this hobby, waa not altogether 
frivolous and empty-keaded. He left, his favour- 
ite hall with distinguished hcmoor: he was weH 
versed in all the studies then pursued at Harvard: 
he had also read much miscellaneously; and pos- 
sessed withal, intellect sufficient to digest and ap* 
propriate a goodly portion of what he read. His 
habits were industrious and steady — his disposi- 
tions by no means acerb or perverse* — and his con- 
duct generally open and manly. 

His motions, on the present occasion, were 
watched with a kind of feline malignity by another 
young son oi the law — a Mr. Ralph Lazy— who 
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eoc :- '' red by a system of satellites^ poured 
for' V light of his countenance from one 
of H p ,s fronting the aisle of the mcietingw 
\XQ c :*!r. Ralph was zgemus: and, as it vras 
Ti ' >w'ght<m's boast that he had received a 
u . i ii education, and had r^td many hooks, 
;»a i» . < tJie glory of Ralph Lazy, to have receive 
«d little education, and to hav^ read few books 
but the book of aature. He was one irftbat dMB 
of youths who sdidom dialGe off thehr indolence, 
except it be in. the effort of proying^ satisfactorily 
lo themselves, that e:tertion and study are n^ oftly 
HJEigalory but detrim^tal: that they only strain 
and impair the native energies of mind; that mind 
is like fire, and learning like charcoal; the latt^ 
l^ng'bttt vile refuse compared toUieform^,^nd 
totally liseiess without it; while tbeforai^Brsbhaics 
•with its own glory, and is oniy;obseui!ed or ex^ 
tinguished by pooringtiponit the hea^^Feffudi* 
tion obtained bystudy*. So,: again, your genius 
must be, aUe to sediintiiitively every poa»3^e ref- 
lation and bearing of every possiblequestioh, liiat 
may be bud Before him^^ytes, and be able to rise, 
on the spur of the occasicm, wi1iK)ut either pre- 
vious knowledge or recent examination of the sub* 
ject and discuss it in a manner that wbuld not have 
dishonoured the greater orators of Mti^uity . None 
but blockheads are obliged to study cases. The 
talent of elb(]p3ence is an extempore foleut, and 
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comes by the gift of nature. — Such h a genius. 
But such were not Demosthenes and Cicero; both 
of whom^ unfortunately, were fain tp study their 
causes — ^yea, even to wrate them down and coa 
them by rote beforehand. Such, however, was 
Ralph Lazy, who had also the other marks of the 
race— -the utmost slovenliness of personal appear- 
ance — ^hat awry, shoes slip-shod, and dress gene- 
rally out of order and wanting the brush. He had 
an oleaginous look in the face; and the roll of to- 
bacco, which ever dwelt between his nether lip 
and under teeth, no less than a sinistrous twist of 
the eyes, bespoke him a true genius. Of course^ 
he attracted to himself all the small spirits of the 
place — such as were just able to see that he was 
indolent and a hater of books ^09ig^iP^'ncij9/fi— -all 
geniuses like himselH Equally of course^nature 
has set immortal ^umiy between su«h persons as 
Tuliy Staugbtpn and Ralph Lazy. They con- 
sidered each other reciprocally as blockheads; 
and neither omitted any occasion of bringing the 
other into contempt 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1^. Wiieh. Round i^out the caldron go^ 
In the poisonM entrails throw. 
ML Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, bum; and caldron, bubble. 

2d. Witch. FiUet of a fenny snake 

In the caldron boil and bake: 
Adder's fork, and blind woAn's sting. 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerful trouble 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, &c. 

Macbsts. 

The court being thus organized^ as the phrase 
is, Justice Slygrave proceeded to read the charge 
against the prisoner, who, after a few snaps and 
twitches of reluctance, was made to stand up and 
^signify his identity, by answering to his name^ 
and holding up his right hand: — 

"You, Ebenezer Van Vacuum stand charged, 
for that, not having the fear of God before your 
eyes, to wit, at Eutopia, wickedly, maliciously, 
and feloniously, a covenant with the devil you 
have made, and signed the devil's book, and took 
the devil to be your god, and have been baptized 
by him, and promised to be the devil's, both body 
and soul forever, and to serve him^ by which dia- 
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bolical covenant by you with the devil ia form 
aforesaid made, yon Ebenezer Van Vacuum, have 
become a most detestable witch, against the peace 
of our sovereign lord the king, and the laws of 
this colony in such cases made and provided/' 

"How say you, Ebenezer Van Vacuum- 
guilty or not guilty?'' 

Tully Staughton officiously leapt up and whis- 
pered something in his client's ear, whereupon he 
answered, " not guilty." 

" We will now read to you the law upon which 
you are accused," said Justice Slygrave, rising to 
receive the venerable folio from the hands of Par- 
son Huminube. 'He opened it with reverence, 
and reading, at the commencement, " To our be- 
loved brethren and neighbours, the inhabitants of 
Connecticut, the General Court of that colony with 
grace and peace in the Lord Jesus," he was turn- 
ing to hand it back, saying, " why, here must be 
some mistake : this must be a volume of sermons 
or epistles :" but the parson rebuked his ignorance 
by sharply replying — 

<* It is no volume of sermons. Justice Slygrave: 
it is the ancient laws of the colony — and a leaf is 
turned down at the law you seek." 

The justice accordingly read from the place 
pointed out to him : 

<^ If any man or woman be a witch, that is, 
hath, or consulteth, with a familiar spirit, they 
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siaM be put to death. Exodus, twenty-second — 
eighteenth — Leviticus, twentieth, twenty-second 
—Deuteronomy, twenty-eighth, tenth, eleventh." 

Inability to repeat the Lord's prayer correctly 
being one well known mark of a witch, Mr. Van 
Vacuum was first put upon his trial in that parti- 
cular. Much did he search the ceiling for the 
exact reading, and at length commenced :-— 

<< Our Father, who art in heaven— '* 

" Wrong,'' interrupted the justice— "sit down: 
it is not our Father tvho art in heaven.- It is our 
Father wfUeh art in heaven. It would have been 
well for the prisoner, ha d he read other books 
l^s, and the bible more* We must now call the 
witnesses— 'Mistress Morgiana Blaxton." Mrs. 
Blaxton now stood up and te^ified to the follow- 
ing eflFect : — 

<^ She had not been long acquainted with the 
accused. He came to ber house as a stranger : she 
knew not whence he came, nor who were his 
relations, nor whether be had any. All she knew 
was that he made his appearance on a sudd^ in 
Eutopia, and offered himself as a schoolmaster, 
and promised to teach grammar in forty-eight 
lessons, and writing in twelve. She took him in 
as a lodger: but he soon began to east his evil eye 
on her daughter, and to practice his magical arts 
upon ber. By and bye he gave her medicines; 
and by Mid bye he took her out to tell her fortune 
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by the stars. And such a change did he work upon 
her! She was another thing entirely! Nothing 
but magic and witchcraft could have made such a 
difference in my chiM. And the accused went 
on from one thing to another. And finding me 
opposed to his designs upon her, he and the evil 
one together, (if they be not the same,) began to 
yisit my house at night with the most awful noises^ 
and shake it to its very foundations. Sent his 
imps into my room: I could feel my bed lifted up 
under me in the middle of the night : and some* 
thing would drag off the clothes, and run over 
the bed, and make aldreadful scratching about the 
room. And one night I scattered ashes over the 
floor, and in the morning there were the tracks 
of some horrible thing about the room, and my 
bible was knocked off the mantle-piece one night 
and fell open at the third chapter of St. Mark. 
And I had the most frightful dreams — 0! if he 
is not a witch, and a wizard, and a consulter of 
times '' 

« Ah! well— that will do, Mrs. Blaxton,'* in- 
terrupted the magistrate, and the prisoner's coun- 
sel immediately followed — 

** Yes, may it please your worship : — I shall 
decidedly object to the witness's arguing the case" 
*— and he was going on to enlarge upon the dis- 
tinction between a witness and an advocate, when 
the court stopped him and called the next witness 
12* 
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— Goodman Timothy Tangent^ who living in the 
vicinity of the school-Jbouse, was supposed to be 
frau^t with testimony against the accused. But^ 
"vrtien called to be swoit), Mr. Tangent, instead of 
obeying the summons, kept his place, and com* 
menced wagging forth of his head the following 
answer:— 

^^ Mr. Justi<^ ^ygrave knows me to be a man 
that meddles with no man's business— he knows 
me to be a man that interferes with no man's bu- 
siness — h e ? ■ '' 

^' Yes-^but Mr. Tangent, it is i^oessary that 
you should give your testimony in the case now 
before the court; thereft[Nre, step up and be sworn/' 

^Sw<Hrn!" said Mr. Tangent ^1 am a man 
sir, that swears not at all — that every body knows. 
I never took an oath in my life. I am that kiad 
of a man, siff that never takes an oath " 

" Then, Mr. Tangent," interrupted his worship, 
"you must aflSrm." And though the witness be- 
gan once more to tell what kind of a man he was. 
Justice Slygrave succeeded, a£ber considerable 
difficulty, in getting him qualified. On being re-^ 
quired, however, to relate what he might know 
concerningthe accused,Mr. Van Vacuum, his head 
again began to vibrate, and he answered*^ 

** I have nothing a^n Mr. Van Vacuum — ^I 
have nothing agin no man — no man can say that 
Timothy Tangent has wronged him in aught:— I 
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am that iort of a m^n, Mr. Slygmve^ that loves 
peace in his neighbourhood-— «Dd that don't med- 
dle, at^d that don't Qiake^ ill no way> shape nor 
mi^ner '' 

^^Hush!'' exclaimed the magi^rate, whose pa- 
tience was now gone. ^^Erery body knows you wst 
the fnost busy, and meddle&ome and troubleeome 
Neighbour in the whole town. So, be silent, sir, 
mid answer my questions^" 

^^ You are in a passioa," answered the witnest^ 
** you are in a passdon Mr. Justice Slygrave:— 
now I am that kind of a man that keeps my tem« 
per, Mr. Slygrave:-*-! make it a rule ^* 

"Constable — ^Mr, Tangent;'* again int^nipted 
the justice, '^ if you do not instantly cease taking 
up the time of the eourt with this sort of sti;if^ and 
answer the questions put to you simply and di- 
rectly, I will have you carried to ^ jail. Not m 
word — but answer me. 

" Have you ever seen lights in the school-house 
at night?" 

"Lights! — I have not, sir." 

"Well, a light, then?" 

*^I have seen light in the sehool-bouse, sir : 
that I will not deny to no man — but mind, I don't 
say Mr. Van Vacuum put it there — ^I have no- 
thing agin " 

"Silence!— and answer me again — have you 
frequently seen thk light there ?" 
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<< Frequently!—! don't know whtt you call 
Jttqumtlyj Mr. Slygrave.*' 

** Answer the question, sir, in a momenf 

'^ Why, I have seen it there often, sir, if that 
will answer your turn: — ^but how does that prove^ 
tiiat Mr. Van Vac '^ 

*^No matter what it proves — ^have you ever 
heard any noises in or about the school-house P' 

" To say, that I have not; would be to say that 
which is an untruth — and no man can say that 
Timothy Tangent ever said that which was an 
untruth — ^if aman has ears, Mr. Slygrave, why — *' 

" What sort of noises were they ?'* 

*^ Why, loud noises enough — but—" 

'* No huts — but go on.'' 

"Why, if I should say it seemed as if some- 
thing was shaking the house down, I should not 
be out of the secret" 

'^ Well — and what else have you seen or 
heard?" 

" Why, sir, I have seen somewhat in the shape 
of a man — but black as pitch and Egypt — pass 
along one window of the schooUhouse — and then 
along another window — and then bobbing up 
and down, and bobbing up and down in the light 
-»but I don't say, mind ^" 

** Go on — ^go on." 

« Well, if I must speak — I have seen the light 
suddenly disappear; and presently after I have 
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seen Mr, Van Vaicuum dressed in Mack, (but, 
mind I don't say, that he and the, Uaok figure 
that bobbed up and down in the light, are the 
same,) I have seen him walking along the road 
presently after with somewhat under his arm, re- 
sembling a book in writing; all this I have seen 
— I dottH ^ny it— ^Pm a man liiftt^ willing — ^^ 

**Wcll, well— ^we know what you are: — you 
may go/' 

Sarah Blaball ^ was Ae^ to Mrs. Blaxton — ^lived 
with her when the noises were first heard in her 
house: — they seemed to come from Mr. Van Va- 
cuum's room :-»-it was not one continued noise; 
but eame-«t intervalsz^^tbe house shook; it was 
as if a great moon-stone had fallen on the house. 
This deponent was horribly frighted: but she, 
and Esther Eyedrop, another help, agreed to go 
one ni^t and peep through the key-hole of Mr. 
Van Vacuum's door, and see what was going on: 
and so they went — and so they stooped down — 
the noise all the while seeming as if it would 
knock them over — and so they peeped through 
the key-hole — deponent peeped first — and O — " 

** What— what did you see?'^ eagerly interrupt- 
ed the squire. 

" Saw Mr. Van Vacuum in the greatest — the 
greatest cantrums your worship can imagine. It 
seemed as if something was lifting him in the air, 
and shaking and whirling him around — ^his legs 
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flew about each other to that degree that you 
could scarce see them. Then it would let him 
drop on the floor with such a noise and shaking — 

** Well, go on — ^what else?** 

** Sometimes Mr. Van Vacuum would catch hold 
of the book of m ctaar to hold himself down : and 
then his legs wotfld fly out almost on a level with 
the floor, and cross each other and quiver — 0, he 
looked for all the world like a piece of black rib- 
bon held out in the wind—'* 

<< What next?** 

" Why, then he would stop for a while, and go 
up to the table, and read in a printed book lying 
open on the table; and presently, while he was 
reading, up would fly one foot — ^presently up the 
other; then he would hop up on one foot — then 
on the other — ^then on both; and so he went on 
from one thing to another, until he got into his 
cantrums again, and was carried into the air. 
Sometimes he would fly ofi* to another part of the 
room out of sight — ^then back again, and so on.*' 

Help Esther Eyedrop confirmed these state- 
ments; and added, '^ that she had recently been 
living with Mrs. Highlow — ^that one day Mrs. 
Highlow's little daughter about ten years old 
acted very strangely, crawling under the chairs 
and tables, and rolling over the floor. And this 
deponent asked her if any thing troubled her, and 
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she said yes. Then this deponent asked her if it 
was a little ma(n in black that troubled her, and 
she said yes. Then this deponent asked her if 
the little man in black was in the likeness of Mr. Van 
Vacuum, and she said yes again. Then the afflict- 
ed rolled over again upon the floor, and threw up 
a parcel of crooked pins, and this deponent picked 
them up: and if any body don't believe it, there 
are the very idintical pins themselves," said she^ 
lying some crooked pins upon the table. 

Tully Staughton vehemently objected to the 
admission of the pins, such spectral evidence, he 
said was not to be allowed. Justice Slygrave 
overruled the objection. Ralph Lazy laughed, 
and broke a witticism among his companions at 
the expense of Tully. Several witnesses were 
then called, who threw their small ^' ingredients'' 
into the witch-caldron, which now began to 
^^ boil and bubble" to the no little annoyance of 
the accused. One testified that his horse had lately 
sweated while standing in the stable — another that 
the butter would not come in his wife's churn — a 
third that his cart stuck in a slough near the 
school-house, and his oxen were unable to drag it 
out — a fourth on going home one dark night, 
<^ was suddenly lifted up, and thrown against a 
stone fence: then going along a little further, he 
was hoisted up, and cast down a bank: and he saw 
something black before him, which he took for 
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Mr. Vtn Vacqum, having heard that Mr, Van 
Vacuum was a witch." A milk-maid, in travers- 
ing a field for her cows, had beard the little birds 
aing Ebenreerzer — Eben^ee-ztr; a»d the bull- 
frogs distinctly enunciate Vafi'VarC^-wn — 
Van^Va-<u^um. But while the justice was thus 
rattling off the testimony, he met with an unexr 
pected interruption. Reaching the bibl^ towards 
one Crowfoot, a man of new light, whom he exr 
pected to dispatch as speedily as he had done the 
few previous witnesses— *4he said Crowfoot reci- 
procated not his advances, but in a sepulchral 
voice pronounced-— 

"Judge not, lest y« be judged.'' 

" Come, sir, this is no time for the preaching (^ 
such men as you," answered his worship. 

"Be instant in season, and out of season," re- 
turned the religionist 

" Take care how you blasph^me^ Mr. Crow- 
foot It is your present duty to give testimony 
against the accused — so, sir, abuse no more scrip- 
ture, but step up and lay your hand on the book." 

'^ Do unto others," answered the pertinacious 
enthusiast, pointing to Mr. Van Vacuum, "as 
you would that others should do unto you," point- 
ing to hinxself. 

"Mr. Crowfoot! do you think I can sit here, 
listening to your misapplications of the Holy Writ? 
Are you resolved not to give your testimony ?" 
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" Thou hast said it,'' replied the inspired ma». 

" Constable, take Mr. Crowfoot to jail immedi- 
ately ,'' was his worship's next order. • 

"Yes — cast him in prison!" now ejaculated 
the fanatic, as the officer laid hold of him; " crown 
him with thorns! crucify him! crucify him! the 
apostles were persecuted before him for preach- 
ing the truth as it is in *' But it is not fitting 

to write down the foolish rhapsody of the man. 
Suffice it to say he went on shouting with all his 
force of lungs, until the power of respiration was 
exhausted, and he fell, frothing at the mouth. It 
did not, however, prove a martyrdom. He was 
soon resuscitated, and the justice set him at liberty 
as a non conipos. 

Order being restored, Polly Nightshade was 
called to the book : — 

" She had been told by a certain person, that if 
she would go at ten o'clock at night, and walk 
backwards three times around the meeting-house, 
the real witch that was disturbing Eutopia, would 
make its appearance. She accordingly went one 
night, with a companion, and commenced walk- 
ing backward around the meeting-house. At the 
first bout, somewhat in the shape of a large knotty 
toad leapt up against the deponent's apron: at the 
second, something appeared in the likeness of a 
huge rat, and vanished away : when they had got 

Vol. II. 13 
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nearly round the third time, they saw a black 
figure coming down the road. At first, it seemed 
merely like a black pillar. They waited until it 
approached nearer, when it seemed to them to be 
the apparition of the accused. It had under its 
arm a sort of oblong-square thing resembling a 
book. I>eponent and her companion now fled 
home." 

Miss Nancy Fidget, an elderly maiden, was 
next called. She advanced, and thrust forth her 
left hand. 

"Your right hand, Miss,^* said the justice. 
The right hand was substituted with a quick and 
decisive motion. 

**Take oflF your glove if you please, Misii 
Fidget." 

The glove was jerked from her hand with great 
alacrity. 

Being sworn, she was requested to state what 
she knew concerning the matter in hand: — 

** Why, Eupheme Gossip knows as much about 
it as I do: and she's in court here, and you can 
call upon her " 

"But the court wishes to know what ym$ 
know about it. Miss Fidget." 

"Why, Mr. Van Vacuum knows what he 
wished about Mr. Cute one day, when he and 
Mr. Cute met before our front window, where 
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Eupheme Gossip and I were sitting — he won't 
deny it — nor what happened to Mr, Cute a little 

time after — ^ask him " 

" The court tells you again, Miss Fidget, that 
it is necessary to hear it from you." 

" Why, I never expected to be called upon : — 
all I know is, that they met before our house — 
and Mr. Cute said something to Mr. Van Vacuum 
about his putting the lightning-rod upon the 
school-house — and then laughed — there is Mr. 
Cute — ask him whether it wa'nH so— ^-" 
" Proceed, proceed yourself. Miss Fidget'* 
*^ Why, Mr. Cute laughed, and laughed very 
heartily — did' n't he Eupheme?— and Mr. Van 
Vacuum looked nation sober — don't you remem- 
ber, Eupheme? and how we bit our lips, and 

tried to keep from laughing " 

^ Address yourself to the court. Miss Fidget." 
" Yes, sir — well, sir, when Mr. Cute walked 
on, Mr. Van Vacuum said to himself, said heythe 
Devil take him, said he, them were his very 
words — wa'n't they, Eupheme? — he won't deny 
it" 

^ Any thing more, Miss Fidget ?" 
" Why, two or three days afterwards, Mr. 
Cute fell down flat upon the floor— and all his si- 
news were drawn as tightas a whip-cord: he was all 
one cramp^ from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot| and he turned black, and frothed at 
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the mouth: and I^ and old Mrs. Smith, and old 
Mrs. Ferry, and old Mrs. Quack, were sent for : 
and we rubbed him, and so on, till we brought 
him to : and we all agreed that the old one had 
taken hold of him, according to Mr. Van Va- 
cuum's wish — and that's all I know about it" 

Son^e whispering now took place among the 
magistrates, or rather, some whispering on the 
part of Justice Slygrave, and some nodding on the 
part of his brethren. The result was the follow- 
ing speech from the presiding magistrate : — 

" The court had hoped to dispense with the tes- 
timony of Miss Mary Blaxton; but, on reconsider- 
ing, they think it necessary it should be taiken." 

Mary had been sitting in the court, with her 
face veiled as much as possible from the stare of 
the audience, and with a mind racked with mor- 
tification at the thought of being thus involved in a 
proceeding like the present — and that, too, by her 
own mother. What enhanced the poignancy of 
her chagrin, was the reflection, that she might, in 
a measure, consider herself as the author of the 
mischief; for, had she exercised that frankness 
which is due from the daughter to the mother, 
Mr. Van Vacuum would not have been arraigned 
by his present accuser, and she should have es^ 
caped the shame of being held up in public as a 
person bewitched. In this state of min4 the sum- 
mons to walk up and be sworn, came over her 
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like a spell, which seemed to suspend the very 
funetioQs of her being. For a moment she was 
unable to fetch her breath: and the spectators, who 
had'always seen Mary cheerful, at least, if not in 
high spirits, took this embarrassment for a deci- 
sive proof of Hiat change, which, according to 
her mother, had been wrought upon her by the 
machinations of Mn Van Vacuum. The impulse, 
however, was but momentary. Mary rose and 
advanced to the book wifJ^Hit a faultering step. 
Justice Slygi^ve thou^t the node of taking her 
testimony, most agreeable to her, would be by 
question and answer. 

^ Will Miss Blaxton {llease to inform the court, 
whether she has ever, ait any time, considered her- 
self as in any manner b-*-bewitched by the (0*1- 
sooer at the bar.'' 

Mary Blaxton did not fail instanrtly to perceive 
the ludicrous side of this question: it contributed 
greatly to restore her wonted state of mind; and 
she answered with great readiness, and with a 
half suppressed smile on her countenance — 

" No, sir." 

" But Miss Blaxion,'' re{died Justice Slygrave, 
<^ perhaps I have not used the proper word; I 
should have said afflicted. Has Miss Blaxton 
had reason to think herself afflicted by the ac- 
cused?" 

^^ I am no lawyer, sir, smd don't know what 
13* 
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you mean by the word afflicted. All I know is, 
that 1 am greatly afflicted in the plain sense of 
the term, at seeing myself brought in this manner 
before you.'^ 

" That is not the question, Miss Blaxton : was 
you ever afflicted by the* prisoner in the sense — 
now you understand me very well— in the sense 
— in the sense — that the court means ?'* 

** I can^t guess your meaning, sir." 

^' Now, Miss Blaxton, we know you are very 
sensible, but you must not be trying your wit 
upon us. It is a contempt of court, mind! and 
you can be punished by fine and imprisonment. 
I will now ask you so plain a question, that you 
will be obliged to give a direct answer. Have 
you any reason to believe from any thing you 
chave seen or known, that Ebenezer Van Vacuum, 
'the prisoner at the bar, is a witch 7^^ 

"Of that J sir, 1 firmly believe him to be inno- 
cent — as innocent as you are, sir;" (looking him 
significantly in the face.) 

Here a general burst of laughter interrupted 
the proceedings, and Counsellor Lazy who loved 
a joke above all things could not help whispering 
to his antagonist, who sat opposite to him, a fair 
hit! a fair hit! 

Poor Justice Sly grave now felt that he had 
caught a tartar. Anger and shame alternately 
took possession of his mind and of his counte- 
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nance— three times he coughed — thrice he hem'd 
and ha'd and tried to bluster; but his spirits failed 
him entirely, and in a tone of voice which affect- 
ed to be commanding, but which too much betray- 
ed the confusion in his breast, he at last called out 
"sit down Miss Blaxton, sit down; there is no- 
thing to be done with you: the court will call you 
if they should w^nt you.'* And Mary Blaxton, 
to her great satisfaction, returned to her place and 
again sat down. 

Silence now prevailed for some time in the 
court, and five minutes were consumed by the 
judges consulting and whispering among them- 
selyedS; at length Justice Sly grave spoke: 

"The court requires of the prisoner to produce 
the printed book, spoken of by the witness Sarah 
Blaball, as lying on the prisoner's table, at the 
time she saw his movements through the key 
hole." 

Mr. Staughton objected, that he did not suppose 
it obligatory on the prisoner to give up the 
book. 

" The court, Mr. Staughton, insists upon its pro- 
duction. They consider it as the cause of all the 
mischief; and they must have it. Mr. Staughton 
will also reflect that viewing it in the light the 
court does, any refusal to produce it, or any ef- 
forts to keep it out of the way, will only confirm 
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them in their opinion. Indeed they must, and if 
it be necessary to use such language, they will 
have if' 

Tully StaughtoA, who had possession of the 
book, now reluctantly drew it forth from his 
pocket; and tossing it towards ihe squire, dr^^ 
ped his pen, and sunk back in his chain 

« Ahl" said Ralph Lazy. "Poor TuUy! Air« 
lost:^ — Staughton Hall is level with the ground 
now: — ^the poor fellow may truly be said,'* he 
added, looking around upon his companions, that 
they might mark the clever pun, <^ he may be 
truly said to have lost his speech. That book^ 
I'll warrant you, contains the very highest evi- 
dence, which the nature of the case admits; which 
must in all cases, be adduced — that's the law. 
That book leaves no room for argument, my word 
for it: — it, no doubt, proves the guilt of the ac- 
cused beyond all possibility of a rational doubt: 
for, mind yoli, if there is room for a ratioHol doubt, 
the prisoner must be acquitted — that's the law. 
PoorTully! How many well written sheets of 
eloquence he has lost by that unlucky call for the 
book. Like some of his namesake's of old, they 
must be lost to posterity." 

Ip the n^eantime* Justice Slygrave took up the 
book. On each cover there was a figure resem- 
bling, in posture, some of those, which form the 
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frontispieces of Glan villa's witchcraft — he opened 
it, and commenced reading the title page — 
«0r— Orche." 

" Let me see it: — let me see it: — I can proba- 
bly decypher it better than your worship/' said 
Parson Uuminube. 

To the parson the book was accordingly de- 
livered. He opened it quickly in several places, 
then slapt its leaves together — tossed it back upon 
the table — assumed his hat and cane, and left the 
house, in as much haste as comported with the 
dignity of his calling. 

^^ See that,'' said Ralph Lazy, appealing to his 
companions, " did'n't I tell you ? — did'n't I al- 
ways set my face against books? — ^The parson 
himself you see, was so much afflicted by merely 
opening that book, that he was obliged to leave 
the meeting-house.'^ 

Justice Slygrave now took up the book; and he 
too, after turning a few leaves, shut it quickly, 
and threw it upon the table. 

"Ha! the justice, too!" said Lazy. "He can't 
stand it either! — Any man that will put a book 
to press, ought to be pressed himself under a sen- 
tence oi peine forte et dure^-do you know what 
peine forte et dure is, Jack? ^" 

But we cannot afiford room for Mr. Lazy's ex- 
position of this punishment. Another consulta- 
tion was now held among the magistrates; at thf^ 
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close of which, Justice Slygrave announced, that 
the court would be adjourned until the following 
day — when they would hear counsel on the evi- 
dence, and pronounce their judgment 

We shall take our leave of them for the pre- 
sent, and return to our friend Captain Homebred, 
whom we have left in a situation not to be en- 
vied. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Now came the day detir'd. Tlie skies were bright 
With rosy lustre of the rising' light: 
The bor&'ring people, rouA*d by sounding fame. 
Of Trojan feats, and great Acestes' name, 
, The crowded shore with acclamations fill; 
Part to behold, and part to prove their skill. 

JEKfllD. 

Ths )m)jee4 of seeking a bridal sqoaw in foreign 
parts, found its way at first more easily thanmi^t 
havetbeen expected, tothe approbation of Oaptaia 
Homebred, both in consequence of-^tiaat al^tract 
charm, by which all new undertakings recom- 
mend themselves, and because the enterprise in 
hand would afford at loast a temporally escape 
fmm the discomforts mud hazards of his present 
situation. When, however, he had thrown him- 
self upon the bu&loe ^ins, wlueh served him in 
place of a couch, he begaa to turn this subject on 
the other side. To what distance he might be 
carried he knew not, and he was equally in the 
dark as to the direction in which he waste travel. 
It might carry him still farther from his " sweet 
Ai^os," that home in which all the associations 
that constitute life were centered-^where he drew 
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his first breath; and would fain draw his last. 
Then the father of the squaw on whom his choice 
should fall, might insist upon it as a condition of 
the marriage that he should remain with her, in- 
stead of her returning with him; and, in that case 
he must lose the society and protection of the only 
person sufficiently like a civilized being, to be 
tolerable, the only person who, if he could not be 
called a friend, was at least no decided enemy — 
the reader knows I mean old Skenedo. 

These things were calculated to " perplex the 
will,'' and to put it upon devbing modes of ex- 
trication. The question — ^to be, or not to be, had 
been settled on a former occasion. The only ex- 
pedient left, which appeared to be feasible, was 
that of escape: and this his warm imagination, 
stimulated by hope, soon made appear very prac- 
ticable. He devised a most beautiful plan — how 
he would traverse the forests with hb rifle, hb 
hatchet, and his knife — ^how he would kill game, 
dig roots, and pick nuts and berries for hb food — 
while for his sleep, he could either erect a tempo- 
rary shelter of stakes and boughs, or seek the 
hollow tree, or the overhanging cliff The hopes 
of gaining home in this way at last mounted so 
high, that he sprang up, determined to put his 
plan into immediate execution. But no sooner 
was he on his feet, than his cooler reason told 
him that, if to cook game^ he must first kill it, so 
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to kill it, he must first procure his rifle. Where 
and how to procure a rifle, was the first difficulty; 
and this was soon followed by a host of others. 
His elopement would be discovered as soon as it 
should be light, and the Mingoes, better acquaint* 
ed with the woods, and more expert in treading 
forests, must soon overtake him. Or should he 
escape them, he might fall into the clutches of 
some other Indians, who would dispatch him at 
once; or, the wild beasts might prove an over- 
match for even him and his rifle. And what con^ 
eluded the debate at once — which way should he 
direct his course? He knew not any more than a 
child unborn; and be finally made up his mind to 
lie down, and submit to bis destiny, perceiving 
now more strongly than ever that all resistance to 
his fate would only recoil upon himself, and that 
i-n the homely but forcible expression of Franklin 
— he that spits against the wind, only spits in his 
own face. 

His new resolves were soon exposed to a severe 
test. Early in the morning with his mind at 
ease, elastic and cheerful, he repaired to old Ske- 
nedo's, with a view of accompanying him to the 
place in which the national games were to be ce- 
lebrated : but Skenedo shortly directed him to re- 
pair back to his own house — assigning as a reason 
that their being seen together would excite sus> 

Vol. H. 14 
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picions, and that at any rate, there would be no 
harm in their going separately to the games. 

An elliptically-shaped piece of cleared ground, 
about a mile in circuit, level and smooth, and bor- 
dered by a thick growth of under-brush, consti- 
tuted the arena, upon which the Mingoes were 
accustomed to try their strength and dexterity. 
Nearly the whole tribe had assembled when 
Homebred arrived, and were amusing themselves 
in groups, at one extremity of this area. At 
length one or two strokes on the drum by old 
Skenedo, who, of course, was master of cereoio- 
nies, dissolved these little assemblies, and stilled 
the busy hum of the multitude. The games were 
opened by some score of youths, between four-- 
teen and fifteen years old; who at once displayed 
and improved their wind, strength, and swiftness 
of foot, in a sort of scrub-race and scramble. They 
were paraded in a curved line. Skenedo held in 
his right hand, a billet of wood, about eighteen 
inches in length, and an inch and a half through 
— ^round — ^rounded at the ends, and polished to 
perfect lubricity. This was to be thrown as 
nearly as possible to the centre of the circle, upon 
which the combatants were paraded; and the in- 
stant it should escape from the hand of the old 
chief, they were to start in pursuit of it; the vic- 
tory awaiting him who could win it from all the 
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rest by his superiority in the joiat accomplish- 
ments of running and scuffling. 

The competitors, though of nearly equal age, 
were various in size, proportion, and figure, and 
some cunning was evidently displayed in their se- 
lection and arrangement. - One extremity of the 
crescent formed by the party, was occupied by a 
stripling, who had been a model of the human 
shape, but that his muscles, though so nicely turn- 
ed, were a little deficient in bulk. Speed was his 
chief boast; and he was called by a name, which 
was once given in Greek to the great Achilles, 
and in English means Nimble, or Swift-footed. 
At the other extremity stood Long-trot, a youth 
who seemed all legs and arms, and these not of 
the most beautiful proportions. He was over- 
grown and awkward, and showing in his coarse 
visage scarcely sense enough to understand the na- 
ture of the business in hand. Those in the mid- 
dle space were all well formed, but not particu- 
larly remarkable for size or shape; some appear- 
ing better fitted for the race, some for the scuffle, 
and others for protracting the contest. 

The signal sounded — the billet was launched — 
the combatants started. Nimble shot forward of 
the rest, his body inclining a little backward, his 
legs alternating with such rapidity as to be al- 
most invisible, and his pace occasionally quicken- 
ing as he looked back and observed bis competi- 
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tors gaining upon him. Long-trot, on the other 
hand, was behind all, though his countenance be- 
trayed no concern. He took the steady jog which 
gave him his name, from which the " wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds'' could not have 
moved him, and which he could continue, it was 
said, for the livelong twenty-four hours. 

Nimble first reached the billet, but, in stoop- 
ing to pick it up, he lost much of the ^drantage 
gained by his superior speed: one of his competi- 
tors was close upon his heels: his wind was failing; 
he dropped upon his hands and knees; his compa- 
nion fell over him and rolled upon the ground; 
but as he rose to take advantage of the circum- 
stance, he was seized by another competitor, 
whom he knew to be stronger than himself, and 
he tossed the billet as far from him as he could. 

This changed the relative advantages of all par- 
ties. The billet being thrown in a direction 
nearly opposite to that in which the race was ori- 
ginally taken, those who had run with most speed 
were now farthest from their object. A new 
struggle commenced. The billet was soon over- 
taken, and it passed successively from hand to 
hand, until nearly every competitor had won it, 
and lost it, at least once. Among the excepted 
number was Long-trot, who had patiently follow- 
ed it around the area, without quickening or abat- 
ing his pace in the smallest degree* At last it 
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fell into the hands of a long-winded and strong 
armed youth, to whom all yielded, except Long- 
trot, and who was, at first, inclined to enjoy the 
victory; but on the approach of Long-trot, whom 
he had no will to encounter, and whose step was 
as steady and as inevitable as that of death itself,he 
betook himself to flight. 

The contest was now left entirely to these two 
competitors; and much speculation was indulged 
by the audience, as to which would ultimately 
hold the billet. In the mean time they coursed 
around the area; but the space between them was 
gradually diminished; and much as the victorious 
youth strove, by occasional starts of new exertion^ 
to secure his conquest, his inexorable pursuer, 
like some demon in a dream, gained on him inch 
by inch. Encouragement by cheers and yells 
was of no avail: the fatal Long-trot extended his 
long fingers- — fastened them upon the shoulders 
of the panting victor, and arrested his career, A 
short struggle ensued; — but Long-trot soon held 
up the billet to the view of the spectators, and 
commenced drawing in and throwing out his 
breath in a kind of ideot laugh, which could only 
be compared to the creaking of a saw-mill run 
dry, or the braying of that animal which has fur- 
nished satirists with so many comparisons. 

The parties chosen to play at ball now poured 
themselves into the area — a hundred towering* 
14* 
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well-shaped warriors, in bounciDg spirits^ rally- 
ing each other with boisterous jocularity, and 
some knowing no other mode of joking than to 
vex the air with the most obstreperous yells. 
Each brandishing an implement, four or five feet 
long, constructed by curving at one end a slip of 
hickory shaved down and made round, and then 
stretching thongs of raw deer*s hide from the 
curved to the straight part, so as to form a net 
work, for the purpose of catching and smiting 
the ball. This latter was a globe of hair covered 
with deer's skin. — Fifty players were on each 
side. They took their stations in the centre of 
the area; and, each party having chosen one ex- 
tremity of it for a goal, victory was to crown thq 
one or the other, according as the ball was driven 
to the one extremity or the other. 

Every thing being ready, the ball was tossed in 
the air: — ^the hundred clubs were pointed towards 
it, as it fell; then instantly disappeared, as it came 
near the ground, and the spectator could only hear 
them rattle against each other, as the players con- 
tended for the possession of the ball. In vain did 
one succeed in bringing the ball into the we6 of his 
club: his club was beaten down by another, ^hose 
club,in turn, was beaten down by a third — ^and thus 
the busy struggle continued,until,atlast, someplay- 
er more expert or more lucky than the rest, sent 
the ball through the air almost out of sight. Away 
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flew the combatants to the spot, on which it was 
likely to fall. Toxus soon led the race: nor did 
he suffer the ball to reach the ground; but, as it 
descended, he caught it in his web, and away it 
soared again in an opposite direction. The spec- 
tators yelled: — ^The combatants wheeled short 
around, and bent themselves again to the race. 
Toxus was now in the rear. Club was eneoun* 
tering club, ere he reached the place where the 
ball fell He struck like a thunder-bolt into the 
crowd; and the ball was soon seen once more 
sailing through the air. The better to enjoy the 
game, the spectators scattered themselves around 
the whole compass of the area. Skenedo had beea 
waiting for this opportunity — he gave the lunt to 
Homebred, and both escaped unseen through 
the bushes: — not, however, in company ; for the 
wary old chief had taken special care to wara 
the captain against taking the same place of exit, 
or pursuing the same track with himself. 

Homebred was diligent in the use of his time; 
but he found Skenedo at the appointed rock be- 
fore him, busied in preparations for their journey. 
A lean, long-tailed nag, stood dosing near him, 
laden with a sort of panniers; while one large and 
one little dog were fawning around him, appa- 
rently endeavouring to afford some assistance. 
Two rifles completed the equipment 

^^ Well! white man,'' said Skenedo in a careless 
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way, as he was going about to make the little ar- 
rangements preparatory to their setting out " We 
must let nobody see us — we must go under 
ground/* 

** Under ground!" said the captain to himself, 
lapsing into a sort of reverie. He had seen many 
strange things among the Indians: he had often 
heard of the secrecy, with which the Indians could 
transport themselves from place to place: but it 
never occurred to him before, that there were 
subterraneous communications between different 
tribes. He cast his eyes about to discover the en- 
trance of the passage: the story of the Forty 
Thievts with their optn sesame j came upon him; 
and he at last turned to Skenedo, saying-*** Well^ 
good Skenedo! ThitfUvfiiLbe the most singular 
adventure I have eve?;^bad. Pray, is this under- 
ground passage large enough to let us walk up- 
right — or do we go on our hands and knees? And 
do we go the whole distance under ground?" 

At these words Skenedo dropped the articles 
he had in hand, and exploded in aa immoderate fii 
of laughter. This pricked the captain's pride: nor 
was the pain at all soothed, when the old man, 
after his convulsions had subsided, told him that 
he had entirely mistaken his meaning. 

" Going under ground^^ he continued, " is 
the Indian way to express going very secretly. 
When we send a messenger to aay place, we say 
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to him, you must go under ground here^ and 
come up at such a place." 

Another burst of laughter succeeded this expo- 
sition. The captain took his seat upon a stone, 
and at first looked rather serious; but his gravity 
soon gave way to good humour, and he laughed 
at his mistake, though he could but feel a little 
mortified at his credulitj. 

It remaiiM to say, that Skenedo left in his 
house a piece of bark, upon which he drew with 
a bit of charcoal such figures as would give Tassa 
to understand that he had gone on a journey, and 
that until his return, she must go and live with 
old Toneros, the Big Bufialoe^ his friend and 
neighbour. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Wherein I speak of most disastrous chances — 
Of moving^ accidents, tjy flood, and field. 

MooB or Yxzrics. 

Our travellers met with nothing which could 
be called a disastrous chance until the second day 
of their journey. Towards evening of that day, 
there arose in the west a dense dark cloud, which 
threatened such a storm as no tent of poles and 
boughs was likely to resist It was therefore, 
fortunate for them, that they were now in a 
mountainous region, which seemed to have been 
formed by piling huge masses of rock one upon 
another; for among these Ossas and Pelions they 
found one, whose top sufficiently overhung its /- 
base, to afford them a secure and comfortable 
shelter. Here they accordingly deposited their 
luggage, cooked their simple evening repast, made 
the other little arrangements necessary for the 
night, am^retched their weary limbs upon their 
blankets,^ 

Sleep had wrapped them in insensibility long 
before the storm was at hand. The clouds appear- 
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ed to be surcharged with tempestuous materials^ 
and to be retarded in their approach by their 
own weight There was an incessant play of vivid 
lightning for a considerable time before any thun- 
der could be heard, and then an equal interval of 
lightning and thunder together, ere a drop of rain 
descended to the ground. When at last the 
wateiL^ begin to fall, it was not in drops. The 
clouds seemed to rush bodily from the sky: the 
forest bowed before them; and a poet might well 
say that heaven was mixed with earth. 

Through all this .our unconscious travellers 
slept Skenedo awoke first in the morning. But 
instead of contemplating the ravages of the storm, 
his attention was immediately rivetted upon an 
object of much more interest, and much nearer to 
him.-»He could not confide in his vision: he 
rubbed his eyes and looked again; but still seemed 
to distrust their accuracy. Thssa it was, never- 
theless — his own Tassa reclined upon his own 
blanket, and enjoying the balmy refreshment of 
innocent slumbers. He touched her to ascertain 
whether she were really flesh and blood. At this, 
she also awoke, and appeared to be more astonished 
than even her father, at finding herself in the 
place where she evidently was. As her eyes met 
those'^f Skenedo, her face bespoke the ^' pious 
awe, that feared to have ofiended;*' she thought 
to dissipate the severity of his countenaoce'l^y 
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throwing her arms about his neck; but he re- 
coiled from her embrace, partly from some re- 
maining doubt whether she were real, and partly 
from dissatisfaction, that she had disobeyed liis 
orders, and put in jeopardy the whole of his well- 
concerted scheme. 

« Speak— if yon be Tassa!" said he, "and tell 
Skenedo how— bow Tassa came bere?*^ 

" Tassa don't know," was the reply. 

*^ Don't know! — Tassa don't know!" 

« Tassa don't" 

*< Tassa must" 

" Tassa don't — ^Tassa only knows, that she set 
out to follow her father— <and followed him by the 
horse's track: but, last ^vipning, when the Great 
Spirit shut up the heavens, and there was no light, 
Tassa was obliged to stand still;, then, when the 
light came, run as far she could on the horse's 
track — ^then stop, and wait again — but, at last, the 
light came too strong for Tassa,, and Tassa fell — 
and don't remember any thing else, till she awoke 
bere^ and found her father." 

Skenedo felt her apparel, it was perfectly dry: 
— he shook hb head. Tassa understood him, and 
answered — 

" Tassa fell before any water came:-^Tassa re- 
members that" 

" Skenedo drew a long and labouring breath — 
betook himself to his pipe, and awoke Home- 
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bred. He, had a design to return upon their track 
for a considerable distance^ and endeavour to find 
other evidences^ for^ or against, the truth of Tas* 
sa's story. 

Homebred felt equal surprise and pleasure at 
the sight of Tassa, though his countenance indi- 
cated little of either. He paid himself the com- 
pliment of supposing that Tassa's attachment to 
him had been the motive of her present enter- 
prise, and further that this new evidence of it, 
connected with the obvious little difficulties of per- 
forming the journey with her in company, would 
induce her father to abandon it altogether. That 
she should have undertaken to follow her father 
and himself at all, was a matter of surprise; but 
that she should make her way to their lodging- 
|iace without knowing how, was enough fairly 
to astonish. 

Skenedo, however, left him little space to In- 
dulge in any cogitations on the subject Charging 
Tassa to remain at the lodging-place, he itnme^ 
diately led the way, in retracing the steps of their 
journey. Having gone more than half a mile. 
Homebred discovered a few rods from their track, 
the remains of a tree that had been smitten and 
rent in pieces by lightning; at the same time that 
Skenedo picked up, within a foot or two of the 
track, the very pocket compass which Homebied 
had given to Tassa. Of course it was plain enough 

Vol. H. 15 
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to Homebred, that Tassa fell at this place, from 
the shock produced by the lightning, which struck 
the adjoining tree. To Skenedo, however, who 
at first did not observe the tree, the pocket com- 
pass, which he now saw for the first time, only- 
furnished new matter for doubt and rumination. 
Homebred felt at last constrained, unpleasant as 
the office was, to lay before the perplexed old 
man the history of the compass, and by pointing 
at the tree to convince him also, that Tassa was 
here overcome by the lightning. 

^ So far from giving relief to his mind, however, 
the history of the compass seemed only to substitute 
one burthen for the other. The circumstance of the 
compass being dropped, proved that Tassa must 
have carried it in her hand: carrying it in her hand 
showed how much she was attached to Homebrdl, 
and how little mere filial affection could have had 
to do in prompting her present undertaking. The 
old father chewed the cud of reflection for some 
minutes, gazing vacantly upon the compass, then 
snatched himself from his reverie, restored the 
naughty little instrument to Homebred, and com- 
menced his return to their lodging-place. 

He had not by any means, however, shaken 
himself clear from perplexities. In what man- 
ner Tassa traversed the ground from where she 
fell, to their lodging-place, was still a mystery. 
He remembered the stories told him while at 
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Dartmouth,of women beingcarried through tfle air 
op broomsticks, and of their being transported in 
various other marvellous ways from place to place. 
He put at intervals many curious questions to 
Homebred on the subject; but the latter could only 
declarehis unbelief in such stories: he could furnish 
no clue to the main difficulty; and Skenedo re- 
turned to his lodging-place dogged and downcast 
with severe contemplation. , 

Laying aside all other perplexities, what should 
he now do with Tassa? He could not think of 
sending her back alone; to accompany her would 
frustrate all his plans; and from his habits of cau- 
tion, his disposition to anticipate even the possi- 
bility of mischief, he' feared that nothing good 
could come of her accompanying himself and 
Homebred in their present journey. "The pocket- 
compass!'^ — "The handkerchief!" 

These difficulties occasioned the consuniptlon of 
a good deal of" the American weed." The old man 
sat down, and fairly smoked himself into a reso-* 
lution of his doubts. The journey was not to be 
abandoned. Tassa must be added to the party; 
and it must be his care that no harm should re- 
sult from it 

A few hours brought them to the bank of a con- 
siderable stream, which, swollen by the recent 
storm, hurled its turbid and troubled waters past 
them with furious rapdity. A raft was now ta 
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be construeted ; a work which consumed nearly 
the whole of the remaining day. As soon as it 
was finished, Skenedo stripped his horse of its lug- 
gage, drove it into the water, tossed the dogs 
after it, and watched all three with much solici- 
tude, until they attained the opposite bank. He 
then launched the raft, and the three voyagers 
embarked. Tassa had insisted upon being provided, 
like her father and Homebred, with a setting- 
pole, and much did she endeavour to a£ford them 
assistance in the navigation of the stream. They 
had scarcely gained one- third of its width, when 
they found the water too deep for their poles: the 
raft commenced a rapid career down the current, 
now one end foremost, now the other; and in 
vain did the busy navigators try on all sides to 
reach the bottom. Tassa thrust in her polfe down 
the stream: and the end encountering a hidden 
rock, the raft struck against the middle with such 
violence, that she was jerked overboard. But she 
had scarcely touched the water when Homebred 
was by lier side. Skenedo stood powerless and 
apparently bereft of his senses. Homebred set his 
machine in motion, by a peremptory order to give 
him one end of his pole; which he did; and they 
soon succeeded in replacing Tassa upon the raft 
This had scarcely been effected, when they 
turned a point of land, and a new scene presented 
itself. A heavy roaring noise^ and volumes of 
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spray mounting in the air, too plainly indicated 
a perpendicular fall in the stream^ over which 
there now seemed every chanee of their being 
speedily precipitated. Homebred continued in 
the water, and exerted all his skill in swimming 
to drag the raft on shore. But the violence of the 
current soon convinced him that this was imprac- 
ticable. It happened that a small island, situated 
upon the very verge of the fall, divided the stream 
into two parts. Homebred's next ot:gect was to 
make the raft strike the upper point of this island; 
and thus enable them at least to set their feet once 
more on dry ground. Directing Skenedo and 
Tassa to be ready to throw the luggage on shore, 
and to leap on shore themselves, he succeeded in 
keeping the raft in that part of the stream, which 
brought it to the destined point. As it struck, 
Tassa jumped on shore with a part of the luggage : 
Skenedo tossed the remainder after her, and was 
following himself— when the raft went to pieces, 
and let him into the water. Homebred seized 
him by the hair with X)ne hand, and laid JioM on 
some bushes, which bordered the island, with the 
other, and with the assistance of Tassa, wais en- 
aUed to put him in the way of escaping instant 
destruction. 

** Clog^d with his clothes, and cumber'd with his years. 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with pain." 
15* 
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As soon as he could raise himself upon his feet, 
he threw his hand around his back, brought for- 
ward his tobacco pouchy and opening it, exclaim- 
ed— 

" Wahl wah! It has wetted Skenedo's tobac- 
co! — it has wetted Skenedo's tobacco!'^ 

This appeared to be the calamity, which was 
uppermost in his mind. He rummaged the lug- 
gage for his tinder-horn ; struck up a fire; and, 
having put his tobacco to dry, joined Homebred 
in exploring the regions upon which fortune had 
cast them. Just at the fall, the breadth. of the 
river was very considerably diminished, and the 
island being also interposed, the stream was 
crowded into two narrow channels, along which 
the water swept with a mad velocity that made 
the head swim to look at it There was no tree 
on the island sufficiently large to span either of 
these channels. On that bank of the river, how- 
ever, which they wished to attain, there were 
several cedars, which, if felled, appeared tall 
enough to reach the island. It occurred, there- 
forCf to Homebred, that he might start from the 
upper point, where the rapidity of the current was 
ehecked^swim directly upstream for a considerable 
distance, andthen taking an oblique direction, gain 
the main land, contrive to up-root one of the trees 
in question, and thus enable Skenedo and his 
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daughter to escape. This appeared, at any rate, 
to be the only possible mode of escaping; and stre- 
nuously and often did the captain attempt to put 
his plan in execution: — but, after swimming a 
few rods, he found the force of the current ut- 
terly irresistible. 

Skenedo was, for the present, entirely incapa- 
citated for contrivance of any kind; to think, and 
to smoke, being two operations so indissolubly 
connected ih his system by the tie of habit, that 
his mind was never in blast, unless his mouth 
was filled with smoke; and unfortunately, before 
his tobacco was su£Bciently dried to be fit for the 
pipe, the approach of darkness compelled him to 
make preparations for passing the night in com- 
fort 

While these preparations are making, we may 
as well take a peep at what is transacting in ihe 
court at Eutopia. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

O thou villain! Thou shall be condemned into everlast-* 
ing redemption for this. 

Sbakspbabb. 

<* The Kino vs, EBBinezsE Van Vacuum. 
Die Fentria, xv JuiUf Jbmo Domini — -— . 

Thb court met aecording to adjourmnent; pro- 
damation made, the prisoner waa asked what he 
bad to say in his defence; whereupon Mr. Tully 
Staughton rose and addressed the court on his be- 
halfy and was followed by Mr. Ralph Lazy, who 
spoke in behalf of the crown. Then his worship, 
Mr. Justice SJygrave, delivered the opinion of 
the court at large, and pronounced sentence as 
follows: videlketf that " 

Here the manuscript ends. My learned friend, 
Dr. Leatherworm, to whom I am chiefly indebted 
for the various documents from which this verita- 
ble history has been compiled, and for whose in- 
defati^ble labours I never can sufficiently express 
my gratitude; in his last journey to Eutopia, was 
fortunwte enough to discover in a grocer's shop, 
this valuable fragment of the original record of 
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this identical cause, where it was given to him as 
a wrapper to a few sticks of molasses candy, of 
which he was excessively fond, and which he had 
gone to that shop, (I beg pardon,) to that store^ 
to purchase. He did not observe it until he re- 
turned to his lodgings, when, on opening the par- 
cel, his visual organ was suddenly struck with the 
words — The King vs, Ebenezer Van Vacuumjin 
large German text. He read the whole contents with 
avidity; but to his great mortification, he found 
that it stopped at the most interesting point of 
the cause, and what added still more to his cha- 
grin, was the discovery, that the date of this im- 
portant proceeding, the ^nno Domini having 
stuck to the contents of the paper, had been torn 
off in his eagerness to come at them. He tried 
every kind of chemical process to separate this 
little fragment from the sweet contents to which 
it adhered; but all in vain: — posterity must remain 
forever ignorant of the precise date of thU import- 
ant event. 

It may well be supposed that the learned doc- 
tor returned as soon as he could to the grocer's 
store, in^^er to try to recover some more of the 
precious fragments. But he was told, to his great 
grief, that if he had only come the day before, he 
might have had the whole of the record, which 
had been all employed in packing up sugar and 
coffee; for a family which had set out that vary 
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morning to take up their residence in the Missouri 
Territory. The little piece which had been wrap- 
ped round his parcel of molasses candy, was all 
that remained. 

The doctor, however, determined to pursue his 
inquiries further, in order to complete, if possible, 
the history of this interesting trial, and he was 
fortunate enough to find among the papers of the 
Huminube family, a great part of ihe notes which 
the reverend parson had taken, while he sat, as 
the reader will remember, as a kind of moderator 
of the proceedings. Among those papers was a 
copy taken in short-hand, (in Uie decyphering of 
which my friend Lieatherworm was exceedingly 
expert,) of the judgment of the court, deliven^ at 
large by his worship, Jtistioe Sly grave; but of the 
learned and eloquent speeches of counsellors 
Staughton and Lazy, not a single trace could be 
found, except some slight allusion to that of the 
former, in the judge's sentence. 

Tradition, however, informed him that they 
were both admirable, and that they surpassed 
every thing which Cicero, Demosthenes, or any of 
the great orators of antiquity had ever spoken or 
written. The speech of Counsellor Staughton, it 
was said, was full of einidite research, and Parson 
Huminube himse¥ was heard to say, it was a pity 
that so much talent was employed in a bad cause. 
Of the learning of his antagonist so much was not 
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said; but ^ the thunders of his eloquence shook 
the house'' — such was the forcible language in 
which the impression made by his speech was 
still spoken of. It is a matter of deep regret to us 
that we are not enabled to present to our readers 
those miMnorable specimens of Eutopian talent. 

The notes of Parson Huminube inform us, that 
as soon as Justisce Slygrave had recovered from 
the effects produced by the blaze <rf Mr. Lazy's 
eloquence, and had consumed a proper portion of 
time in consulting with his brethren^ he,pronounc- 
ed judgment as follows : — 

*^ The accused will stand up : You, Ebenezer 
Van Vacuum have been charged with the hein- 
ous ^srime of witchcraft: you have pleaded ^not 
guilty and have received you trial. 

"You have chosen to ntake a defence — and 
such a defence as is calculated rather to aggravate 
than disprove or excuse the offence- Vour advo- 
cate has not chosen to confine himself to the facts 
in your own individual case, but "has laboured to 
prove you innocent, by endeavourijig to show 
that no case of the kind can be established by 
human testimony. This will never do: il had been 
better if your advocate had held his peace. 

" It seems that you commenced your labours 
with a design upon this town, the nature of which 
you declined to communicate even to the person 
who, as it would appear, on all other occasions 
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enjoyed your confidence. To put this design in 
execution, you have possessed yourself of the dia- 
bolical book which I hold in my hand. This book 
you may consider as the root of all the evil that is 
attributed to yourself. Had you never meddled 
with it — had you never attempted to reduce its 
teachings to practice in this town, we should have 
heard of none of these afflictions and bewitchings: 
there would have been no marvellous noises — no 
marvellous lights — no swallowing of crooked pins 
— no bewitched horses — no bewitched chums — 
no bewitched carts. But of all the modes which 
the devil has devised to attack the soul through the 
body — of all the schemes to destroy the purity of 
the youthful mind, and make it a sink of corrup- 
tion-— of all the means to inflame the unruly pas- 
sions — the means provided in this book, are cal- 
culated to be the most efficacious. Strange as 
the assertion may appear, nations owe much of 
their morality to the circumstance of their going 
clothed. 

" Break down this barrier between the sexes- 
open the door to unchastity, and you opc^n the 
door to every other species of vice. The devil 
knows this : he is too cunning an enemy not to 
know the most eligible point of attack; and never 
<lid he make a more cunning attack than in this 
same book. The very title is only a feeble attempt 
to liide the cloven foot — Orchesography. He 
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i^orts to a dead language for a name to the nefa* 
rious art which he teaches, and chooses a papist — 
aFreachman — T^oinet ^rbeau — ^asthe fit instru- 
ment of his infernal purposes. What is it? A trea- 
tise to teach young people how to leap into the 
air — ^make a complete whirligig of themselves, 
and, in the case of young ladies particularly, to 
make them expose to the gaze of the young men 
those parts of the body which modesty invented 
clothes to conceal. In vain may our girls wear 
petticoats, if they are to be taught the pranks and 
capers of this orchesography. And when they 
have sufficiently exhibited themselves in this way, 
when these vaultings and whirlings in the air have 
sufficiently gratified the sight and excited the pas- 
sions of the young men, then they approach each 
other, take one another by the hand, whirl each 
other's arms over their h^ds, and use a variety of 
contortions of their bodies, which are calculat* 
ed still more to crown the diabolical character of 
the proceeding, this is to be called dancing! — 
Dancing forsooth! — was there ever a more abomi- 
nable perversion of terms! To dancing, ]egiti- 
mately so called, there can be no objection. I 
dance myself; and what is a more pleasant sight 
than the tidy female swimming gracefully about 
the floor, not even the toes of her shoes in sight, 
taking those steps which modesty and usage have 
established? No — ^had you been contented with 
Vol. II. 16 
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real dancing, instead of endeavouring to perfect 
yourself in the black arts taught in this book, that 
you might teiach them to others, and thus turn the 
heads and heels of all the young people in Euto- 
pia; had you been contented with the well known 
and I may say, orthodox steps, had yo|r, in short, 
been contented to cut it down in the good old 
way^, we had not now been trying you for witch- 
craft 

** Of witchcraft, technically so called, the court 
can scarcely adjudge you guilty; though persons 
have been convicted upon slighter testimony than 
that which stands against you: but the craft, of 
which you evidently are guilty, is nearly as per- 
nicious as witchcraft itself, and merits sudi it mea- 
sure of punishment as will serve effectuSlly to 
put it down for the future. 

** The sentence of the court is, that your book 
of orchesography be burned at the whipping- 
post: that you do enter into proper bonds, condi- 
tioned that you will commit no more rigadoons, 
pigeon-wings, or the like nefarious and damna- 
ble manoeuvres. And as the evidence appears to 
leave it somewhat doubtful whether you be really 
a witch or not, the court will further subject you 
to what is called the trial by water: you will there- 
fore, be taken from the place 'whence you came; 
and, to-morrow, at the hour oi^n^ante meridiem^ 
be conveyed thence to the borders of Round 
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Pond; there placed on a staging erected for the 
purpose; your coat and waistcoat severed from 
• your body ; your left hand tied to your right foot, 
and your right hand to your left foot ; and you be 
in this manner let into the waten In case you 
should sink, you are proved to be no witch; but 
otherwise, should you floaf 

This judgment was a surprise upon most of the 
audience, and gave an equal blow to the pride of 
both the orators who had volunteered in the 
case. 

Tully Staughton hastened to his office, threw 
himself in a chair, clapped both feet against the 
mantle-piece, a trick acquired at college, hung his 
head, and ruminated. In the first place, he had 
purp<>sely kept back his client's book, which fur- 
nished a clue to all the other facts testified against 
him, that the case might remain in doubt, and af- 
ford scope for a great speech, and had been 
obliged to give up the book after all. Then he 
must needs make a speech, notwithstanding all 
this — and had been told by the judge, that it did 
more harm than good. These things cat isf;d him 
to abate much of that high value, which he ordi- 
narily set upon himself, or, as it is sometimes 
forcibly expressed, to feel very cheap. 

Ralph Lazy also betook himself to his office, 
and fell into a chair: but to raise his feet to the 
mantle-piece, being an exertion beyond his na- 
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ture^ he thrust out both legs parallel to each 
other, inserted his hands in his waistcoat, com- 
menced rolling his thumbs over one another, and 
felt sadly mortified for having been so free in be- 
stowing his humble opinion on all around him 
during the progress of the trial. For in all his 
shrewd remarks, he had been utterly mistaken; 
and he formed a resolution, which may have 
lasted eight and forty hours, to be cautious in fu- 
ture how he " talked wisely.'^ 

But our friend Skenedo has by this time awaken- 
ened, and we must make haste to return to him. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Who killed cock-robin? 

Hist. Cogk-rob. 

Skenedo was an early riser; and the cir- 
cumstances in which we left him and his party 
•—cast upon an island, from which there ap- 
peared no practicable mode of escape to the 
main land^-was by no means calculated to di- 
minish his vigilance. On the morning succeed- 
ing the disastrous accident, which befell the con- 
tents of his tobacco-pouch, he was on his feet long 
before the sun looked over the mountain-tops^ to 
paint his brilliant bow in the mists, which the fall 
of waters was constantly sending into the air. An 
object immediately engrossed his vision, the sight 
of which surprised him nearly as much as Tassa 's li q^ 
expected apparition in his late lodging-pluce. The 
very tree which Homebred had pitched upon to fell 
and put across from the bank of the river to the isl- 
and, could he have reached the main land, was lying 
prostrate, and in the very position best fitted for 
escape ! He unconsciously let off a volley of Min- 
go exclamations, and then awoke Tassa and tbo 
16* 
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captain to participate in the contemplation of the 
wonder. 

It was agreed on all hands, however, to adjourn 
to the main land, before they indulged in those 
speculations, which the event was calculated to 
suggest And they found it, after all, a matter of 
no small difficulty and hazard to cross such a 
channel on no better bridge than the trunk of a 
tree. Homebred fir^ adventured. The tree va- 
cillated somewhat under his tread; and the e£fect 
of the whirling and rushing waters below, upon 
his sense of seeing, was by no means such as to 
counteract his unsteadiness of foot He succeed* 
ed, however, in attaining the bank of the river; 
and, with his assistance, Skenedo and Tassa, and 
the luggage were all safely translated to the main 
land. 

Skenedo's first business, after the accomplish- 
ment of his escape, was to examine whether the 
tree had been blown down by the wind, or up- 
turned by some other agency :— a point which was 
soon decided; as it evidently appeared, that the 
earth had been removed from the roots of the tree, 
before it fell. This occurrence, connected with 
the strange story told by Tassa, excited in the 
old man a train of reverie, which terminated in a 
state of mind little short of the most visionary 
superstition. He remembered that in the white 
man's Bible, the Evil Spirit is denominated ^the 
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prince of the power of the air;" and that while at 
Dartmouth, he had often heard the doctrine in- 
culcated, that the air is peopled with invisible be- 
ings who watch over the affairs of mankind. But 
never until now, had he been disposed to yield 
his faith to any thing like unseen agency and su* 
pernatural interposition; and even now he rather 
feared than believed. His mind was harassed with 
the incessant dread of some indefinable mischief; 
and, during the whole of that day's journey, he 
appeared to be perpetually on the look out for some 
untoward accident 

Towards evening, as they were ascending from 
a dismal valley, overshadowed by thickset and 
luxuriant hemlocks, his fears were to a good de- 
gree realized. The two dogs, which had been 
scouring the woods at some distance from the 
party, now came running towards their master, 
with tails and ears hanging down, and their whole 
appearance indicating a degree of coDsternation^ 
which he had never before known them to be* 
tray. They insisted upon thrusting themselves 
between his legs; and he had much to do to pre- 
vent them from taking that position. A strange 
crackling noise was now heard at no great dls« 
tance from them, and in the next instant an enor- 
mous panther bounded into view. 

Among the earlier Mingoes, whose weapons 
were not competent to the destruttJon of this fe- 
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rocious animal, a belief obtained that its destruc- 
tion was impossible-— that it was in fact the evil 
spirit, who had chosen to appear in this shape. 
The belief, however, had lost ground since the in- 
troduction of rifles: .Skenedo had never given in- 
to it, but his imagination was now prepared to im- 
bibe the grossest superstitions: the moment he 
saw the panther, his mind overcame his body: he 
swooned and fell. Tassa, partly from the effect 
of the same traditional superstition, and partly 
from sympathy with her father, ako fainted and 
dropped by his side. As Skenedo was falling, 
however, he employed the last glimpse of sense 
in reaching his own rifle to Captain Homebred. 

The career of the savage animal was scarcely 
checked by the sight of human beings. He came 
bounding onwards towards the captain, as if glo- 
rying in his agility and power. When he had 
approached within three or four rods, he sprang 
into a tree, ran out upon a large limb, crouched, 
fixed his eyes upon those of the captain, and com- 
menced a sort of languid vibration of his tail. 
The captain was sufficiently acquainted with the 
nature of the animal, to know, that if he ceased 
for an instant to look him directly in the eye, it 
would inevitably spring upon him. To take sight 
on his rifle, however, it was necessary at least for 
an instant to remove his eyes: as he brought it to 
his cheek, therefore, the panther raised itself a 
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little^ thrust its hinder legs further forward on the 
limb, to gain a better purchase, and was evidently 
on the point of making her leap. He lowered 
his rifle, and again met the eyes of the animal. 
Several times he made a similar experiment with 
a similar result. At length he brought his rifle 
to bear, by a quick motion, partly by sight and 
partly by guess. On the instant that he pulled 
the tri^er, he saw the panther in the air, her 
feet extended, her mouth wide open, and her glar- 
ing eyes flashing the most savage ferocity. He 
clubbed his rifle to smite her as she came near 
him; but, being evidently wounded, she struck 
the ground several feet short of him, snatched up 
and whirled over her head the lesser of the two 
dogs, and then betook herself again to the tree. 
Assuming the same position as before, she entered 
upon the same deliberate watchfuln^sa. She al* 
lowed Homebred, however, to take more careful 
sight than before : he aimed again at hor head 
with Skenedo's rifle, and she received the shot 
without stirring a muscle. 

His ammunition was now exhausted, for Ske- 
nedo, out of abundant caution, had never sufifer- 
ed him to carry any more powder and ball than 
^ was deposited in the chamber of his rifle : and it 
was impossible now to withdraw his eyes from 
the panther long enough to search for an additional 
charge. He therefore turned his rifle end for end 
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—determined, should she leap, to fight the battle 
with it as well as he might be able. He had 
scarcely done thus, when he saw her spring con- 
vulsively several feet perpendicularly into the 
air, fall with a heavy crash to the ground, turn 
back her head, stretch her quivering limbs, and 
expire. At the same instant with her spring, he 
heard, though indistinctly the crack of a rifle. 

He now applied himself to the resuscitation of 
Skenedo and Tassa, which he was soon enabled 
to effect He then proceeded to examine the 
wounds of the panther. 

" Wah!'' exclaimed Skenedo, when he saw the 
beast lying dead; ^iSkenedo is old and good for 
nothing, but very glad the white man has killed 
the panther.'' 

" It was not the w|iite man that did it,*' answer- 
ed Homebred; "or at least it was not I.'* 

" Not you ! — who then ?'' rejoined Skenedo. 

"That I don't know," continued the captain; 
" but that I did not, I can soon show you; exa- 
. mine your bullet-pouch, and see if any balls have 
been taken out since you last loaded the rifles." 

Skenedo examined, and declared that no balls 
were missing. 

"Then," said Homebred, "I could have shot 
but two, and here are three in the panther's neck 
— feel for yourself." 

Skenedo examined without delay. — Three there 
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were, sure enough. — He now drew his knife, and 
cut them all out; weighed them, one after the 
other in his hand; then tried them in succession 
with his grinders; and lastly, cut off a piece of 
each, so as to expose a new surface, which he 
turned in all directions. 

" Mingo lead," said he at last, ** Mingo lead, 
every one of them." — -I must here note that the 
Mingoes, from time immemorial, procured their 
supplies of lead from a mine, known only to them- 
selves, which afforded the metal almost in its vir- 
gin purity. Skenedo, from his long acquaint- 
ance with it, could distinguish it from all other 
lead. — " No," he continued, " there must be some 
mistake, white man must have shot three times." 

" To show that I could not have shot three 
times — answer me this quesUn, would the pan- 
ther have suffered me to go around, and take a 
position behind her?" 

" O no, no, no," was the answer. * 

"Then observe," continued the captain, "the 
third ball entered the left fore-should er, and you 
cut it out forward of the right fore-slioulder — so 
that it must have come in a direction nearly op- 
posite to that in which I shot." 

At this fact, the old man was completely 
posed: the previous evidences of supernatural 
agency again rushed upon his mind; and he sunk 
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into a state of superstitious rumination, more pro- 
found than ever. The business of making prepa- 
rations to pass the night, afforded ^me diversion 
to his thoughts: but, ev<^n while thus employed, 
the incoherent words, which constantly escaped 
him, showed how strong a hold the subject had 
taken of his mind. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one. 

JSFFXIISOH's NOTXf. 

Skenedo passed the night in feverish anxiety, 
and rose in the morning with a mind foreboding 
calamity, and tremblingly alive in the expectation 
of its momentary occurrence. His principal fear 
was for Tassa. There had been no anomalous in** 
cidents prior to her coming; and he worked him- 
self into the belief that her destiny was in some 
mysterious way connected with the invisible 
power, whose dealings had caused him so much 
perplexity and dread. 

As she awoke, the indications of disease m her 
countenance strongly confirmed him in this notion. 
What with her adventure in the water, and the 
fatigue of travelling, to which she was not much 
accustomed, she had a slight fever, just enough to 
heighten a little the colour of her cheek, and the 
brilliancy of her eye. She declared that she was not 
so ill as to be unable to travel, but her father in- 
sisted that she was, and showed himself deter- 
mined to take decisive measures to subdue the 
fever in its incipiency. He was at first clear far 
Vol. II. 17 
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her continuing the recumbent posture; but on her 
strongly remonstrating against it^ he stepped off a 
little distance, and brought a large flat stone, upon 
which he laid a folded blanket, and told her to 
sit there, leaning her back against one of the 
stakes which had been driven into the ground for 
the construction of their wigwam. Next, forget- 
ting his habitual caution, he bid Homebred take 
his seat on a log near her, to watch her, while he 
went in search of herbs to cure her, and to sound the 
alarm by a whoop,should any thingunto ward occur. 
Homebred felt his situation to be extremely^ 
awkward, and many an expedient did he try to 
occupy his eyes in some other way than that of 
staring directly into Tassa's face. At last he be- 
thought himself of his pocket compass: that might 
at least divert Tassa and afford him partial relief. 
He took it out and held it towards her: she smiled, 
and was reaching out her hand to receive it, 
when^ishe suddenly threw her eyes around, sprang 
upward and forward, placed both hands upon 
Homebred's breast, and fairly pushed him over 
the log. In the same instant he heard the crack 
of a rifle. He rose with all haste, and could 
scarcely credit his eye-sight: there lay Tassa on 
her side, the blood jetting from her temples; 
and the thought that she had probably again saved 
his life, and this time at the expense of her own, 
had scarcely darted through bis mind, when the 
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author of the mischief burst upon his sight. It 
was the ferocious Toxusj in all the plenitude of 
his ferocity. As soon as he was near enough to 
see distinctly that he had missed his intended 
victim^ and killed Tassa, he dashed his rifle upon 
the ground, began to fumble for his knife, and 
bent his accelerated steps towards Homebred. 
But so eager was he for vengeance, and so much 
agitated by the violence of his rage, that he did 
not readily find the handle of his bloody weapon. 
Homebred rushed upon him; threw both arms 
around his; and for a time bound them to his 
body. Exerting his strength to the utmost, how- 
ever, and twisting his elastic and limber frame in 
all directions, Toxus very soon succeeded in re- 
leasing his arms, and in grappling them about the 
body of Homebred; the latter was of course held 
at a disadvantage, both his arms being over those 
of his enemy, so that he was unable to bring his 
strength fully to bear upon those points^ at which 
its exertion would be most likely to ensure the 
overthrow of his antagonist. To counter bakoee 
this advantage, Homebred's habits of labour had 
strengthened the muscles of his arms and back; 
whereas Toxus had lived up to the Indian doc- 
trine, that heavy lifting or hard work causes the 
hand to tremble, and incapacitates it for holding 
the rifle true to the mark. 

Both parties now struggled with whatever 
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power or skill they had derived from nature or 
art^ each stimulated to his utmost efforts by the 
desperate consciousness that it was the last strug- 
gle in which one of them would bear a part. 
Toxus was by far the fiercest and most active. 
Homebred was contented to foil his wild throws^ 
and to make an occasional pass, as he saw his 
strength might be exerted to advantage. At 
length, however, it was his misfortune to tread 
upon a round stick, which rolling under his foot, 
threw him from his balance, and he fell. Biit no 
sooner had his back touched the ground, than by 
a dexterous slight, he turned the savage under him: 
Toxus, however, making his last exertion of 
strength, succeeded in regaining the upper hand: 
but he exerted too much strength for his purpose: 
he was unable to arrest himself at the top, so that 
Homebred by another effort again brought him 
under, and there held him. Toxus now threw 
his arms upon the ground in token of surrender, 
and passed his hand under his chin as a sign for 
Homebred to cut his throat. But observing that 
Skenedo was at hand. Homebred arose, and left 
the conquered savage stretched upon the ground. 
Skenedo was, indeed, at hand; but the two com- 
batants occupied no part of his attention. He 
was standing, in motionless quiescence, by the 
side of Tassa — his eyes fixed with a statue-like 
gaze upon her countenance, and not even a tear 
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stealing down his cheek, to indicate thatlife had not 
departed. His grief was too profound for tears. 
Toxus, rising very deliberately from the ground, 
walked up to Skenedo — dropped upon his knees, 
and offered the handle of his tomahawk, saying*- 

" Strike! — ^Toxus did it. Toxus has always 
been doing mischief to Skenedo. Strike ! — ^Toxus 
followed Skenedo, determined to be revenged on 
the white man, should he ever find him making 
love to Tassa. Toxus carried Tassa into Skene* 
do's lodging, when the lightning had struck her 
to the ground: — ^Toxus felled the tree, by which 
Skenedo and Tassa and the white man escaped 
from the island: — ^Toxus shot the panther all for 
Tassa's sake: — ^and he shot Tassa too. He aimed 
at the white man: but Tassa saw him — ^sprang 
against the white ma^j, and received the ball her- 
self. Strike! bury the tomahawk in a head tliBt 
has ever been plotting mischief agEiinst Skenedo. 
It is Skenedo's right : — Toxus killed his Tassa 
— Strike!'* Here Toxus encteavoured to thrust 
the handle of his tomahawk into the old chiePs 
hand; but he grasped it not; and it fell to the 
ground. 

** Skenedo will not take his revenge!'' ex* 
claimed Toxus. ** Toxus will not accept his life; 
he will not be forgiven." 

In saying this, he rose — unsheathed his knife, 
and exclaiming—** Go ! — go ! — Mischief! " — buri- 
17* 
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ed it repeatedly in his breast. After inflicting 
several blows in rapid succession^ he reeled and 
fell: but still continued to strike; and after all mo- 
tion had ceased in other parts of his body, it still 
continued in his right arm: — the very last effort 
of his existence was a feeble and abortive attempt 
^^ to stab himself. 

Skenedo, in the mean time, continued his fixed 
position near Tassa. Suddenly, however, his 
frame gave way, as if the chords which held it 
up had simultaneously snapped asunder. Home- 
bred intercepted his fall, and let him gently to 
the ground, supporting his head upon one knee. 
The agony of his soul was too intense for longer 
continuance: it relaxed into that softer form of 
grief, which finds relief in tears: the flood burst 
the barrier of Indian pride; and the big drops 
chased each other down his venerable cheeks. 
By degrees his senses returned; and, assuming 
the upright sitting posture, he commenced a plain- 
tive song of death, at first, in low, tremulous, and 
broken tones; but gradually resuming command 
over his voice, he at length poured out his soul in 
wild and varied strains of lamentation, over the 
last of his own little flock, and the last of his race, 
except himself. Homebred understood not the 
.words; but never had he heard sounds, which so 
completely impressed him with an idea of lone- 
iness and moral desolation^-with the picture of 
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a mind bereft of its last comfort and its IsHsi 
hope. 

After finishing his lament, he rose; and, ob- 
serving Homebfed's face screwed into a painful 
expression of sympathy — the water standing in 
his eyes — he said to him, with a sort of smile — 

" All over now, white man — no help— Skene-, 
do has done weeping, forever. Where's Tox- 
us?'* 

Homebred pointed to him with his finger; for 
just then he dared not trust his tongue. 

" Ha! — Toxus too!" exclaimed the old chief— 
" and by his own hand!" and then followed this 
broken epitome of his character: — 

"Like him! — Indian — all Indian: — Not like 
Indians now — like Indian winters and winters 
ago:— No Indians since the ivhite man came — all 
gone: — Shrunk— dwindled : — But Tojtus true In- 
dian— fear nothing — forgive nothing — forf^et no^ 
thing: — No rules— no bounds — no rest: — War- 
hunt: — Now skulk — now run — now fight :-*- 
Every thing, till conquered — then nothing — give 

up— but never beg for life — bleed — burn but 

never beg: — ^Cunning— secret— never smiled, but 
to eat you up." 

He now chanted a few more staves over the 
dead body; and then made Homebred a sign to 
assist him in giving burial to both the deceased- 
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This they did> by surroundiDg each body, where 
it lay, with a wall of stones, and then covering it 
with earth. 

But we will leave for a moment these me- 
lancholy scenesy and see what is doing at Eu- 
topia. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Fop Withring^on T needs must wail. 

As one in doleful dumps: 
For, when his legs were smitten off. 

He fought upon his stumps. 

CaEVT Cha«£. 

Like the knight of the ballad^ Mr. Van Va- 
cuum was now reduced to his stumps. Though 
proved to be no witch by the trial by water, 
which he regularly underwent, as did his book 
the trial by fire, yet, from the ungenerous nature 
of man, he could not be forgiven: a certain odium 
still dwelt upon his character: he was regarded as 
a man, whom it was not perfectly safe to trusty or 
very reputable any longer to know; his company 
was shunned : in a little week, his school dwindled 
to nothing; and many taking advantage of his de-^ 
pressed fortunes, neglected to pay him for the iti* 
struction of their children. Add to this, that his 
pecuniary supplies from England, had, for some 
reason or other, ceased to reach him, and that he 
was still indebted to Mrs. Blaxton. for nearly the 
whole of his board and lodging. It Is not won- 
derful, therefore, that he should become a prey to 
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what has been called, by way of eminence, the 
^^ English malady;'^ nor that he should resolve on 
the English mode ofgetting rid of it Melancholy 
enough he was; and he now seriously made up 
his mind to go into the woods and hang himself. 

Hope presented but one other possible resource. 
Could he accomplish a union with Miss Blaxton, 
he should at once discharge the debt to her mother, 
and secure an independent living for the future. 
The manner in which she had repelled his pre- 
vious approaches, though it might have rendered 
desperate a man bred in any other school of love, 
was by no means such as to destroy the hopes of 
a disciple of Ovid. The perturbation, which had 
nearly overcome Miss Blaxton, when called upon' 
as a witness at his trial, and her having afterwards^ 
so boldly, as he thought, taken his part, he very 
complacently attributed to her concern for his 
welfare; and, what seemed to justify this view of 
the case — since he had been in a measure, pro- 
scribed by the rest of the community, it was her 
generous nature to treat him with more than usual 
attention. 

With the aid, therefore, of his other English ma- 
lady—the most egregious vanity — he brought 
himself to believe, that his interest in the affec- 
tions of Miss Blaxton, was still sufficient to make 
her choose rather to take him " for better, for 
worse,'' than to see him perish by his own hand. 
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The experiments of the same kind already made^ 
were of no weight against this conclusion, since 
they were not experiments fairly made. He was 
not sincere in making them; a circumstance, 
which could not escape the sagacity of Miss Blax- 
ton; and hence the levity and contempt, with 
which she treated them. But she would not fail 
to discover, that he was now serious; and, this dif- 
ference between the cases was sufficient to found 
a hope, that the effect of the contemplated expe- 
riment upon her mind would be far different from 
that of those, which he had before made. 

But how should he go about obtaining her con- 
sent to meet him in the woods, where he intend- 
ed to make away with himself? He consulted 
his master Naso, from whom he learned that the 
lover must lie whole nights at the posts of his 
mistress's door, and his fugitive reading had fur* 
ther informed him, that in the golden age of the 
tender passion in Europe, when courts were esta- 
blished to settle disputes between lovers, it was 
also necessary to parade during the same part of 
the twenty-four hours under your mistress's win- 
dow, in order to obtain a favour from her. His 
plan, therefore, was soon formed. 

Miss Blaxton's dormitory was on the ground- 
floor, though considerably elevated from the 
ground. One night, as she lay awake, a groan 2s- 
sailed her ear, as if from some human being in 
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distress immediately in her vicinity. On its be- 
ing repeated, she rose, hahited herself in haste, 
went to the window, and threw up the sash. Lo ! 
her " precious Ebenezer*' at full length upon the 
cold earth, reclining upon his elbow, and with a 
most sentimental hang of the head. As she rais- 
ed the window, he heaved another dismal 

"Heigho!'' ' 

<^ Heigho," returned Mary in the same subdued 
tone of sentimentality. 

*^ Heigho !" again ejaculated " sweet Van.'* 

" Heigho,'* again answered Mary. 

** Heigho!*' once more came from the very 
depths of Mr. Van Vacuum's soul. 

Mary repeated from Shakspeare — 

♦' Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the gp^en holly: 
Host friendship is feigning, most loying is folly." 

" Now Mr. Van Vacqum, I would fain know 
if this is the way to serenade a lady? Is this the 
result of all my endeavours to teach you how to 
make love in the proper and received modes? 
Where's your lute? Where's your song?" 

" Miss Blaxton may not know," he answered, 
gathering himself up, and resting as gracefully as 
he could upon one knee; <^ Miss Blaxton may not 
know that I can neither sing, nor play upon any ] 
instrument" 
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" So much the worse for you — ^it is time you 
could/' said Mary — 

^ * He that has no music in his souU 

Is fit for treason^ stratai^ms, and spoils/ 

^*Song — ^music, sir, are the only things with 
which it is proper to gain the ear of a lady in the 
night time, and under her window." 

'^ But though this way may be proper and usual, 
Miss Blaxton," returned the kneeling Ovidian, 
<'I trust you will not deny there are other modes 
of address which may equally come from the 
heart*' 

** Heart!" exclaimed Mary. ** Heart, Mr. Van 
Vacuum! Why, hearts have been out of fa- 
shion these hundred years. Do you think we 
live in the time of Adam and Eve ? Hearts have 
nothing to do in the case. Besides, wherefore 
talk of the interior, when your outward appear- 
ance has so few indications of the tender passion? 
What says the poet? * Your hose should be un- 
bound, your bonnet unbended, your sleeve unbut- 
toned, your shoe untied, and every thin^ ^bout 
you demonstrating a careless desolation/ But you 
are no such man: you are rather spruce in your 
accoutrements; more as loving yourself, than 
seeming the lover of any other. Thus saith the 
poet; and how aptly he depicts your own condi" 
tion at this very iQoment, Mr. Van Vacuum!" 

Vol. II. 18 
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^* I trust/' rejoined the latter^ '^ I trust Mi 
BiaxtoD will not contend that neatness ae 
cleanliness of person is inconsistent with warmt 
of affection and sincerity of intention?^' 

"Sincerity again!*' exclaimed Mary — "do 
not tell you that sincerity and all that^ has no-J 
thing to do in the case? It is a virtue out of date 
Bring me none of your sincerity; but bring me a 
sontiet about the sconi I treat you withj then I 
will treat you with scorn again, and then you 
must write another son net ^ and so on : that's the 
way to proceed, sir — besides, si ncerftyj quotha ! If 
you are really for an elopement, where is your 
rope-ladder? Where is your means to accompliih 
my descent from the window? Do you think I 
mean to elope in good faith P to jump outright 
from the window?" 

** Miss Blaxton, I have come here upon no 
such idle project I have simply come here to re* 
quest a small boon of you — and it is the only boon 
1 shall ever request — which is, that you would be 
jJeased to favour me with a moment's conversa- 
tion to-morrow, in the forenoon, in the little 
grove of second growth, on the south side of 
liuund Pond," 

•*Was there evcrl" exclaimed Mary; **was 
ever such a request made to a young lady ! Can 
you fitid it in any of tlie books ? Why, how do 
I know but you intend to cut my throat, Mr, Van 
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Vacuum? Or do me some other morta} mis- 
chief?'' 

*' As I live, Miss Blaxton, by all the immortal 
lights which now brighten the heavens over our 
heads, nay, by the Author of them all, I vow to 
you that I do not intend you the slightest harm 
of any kind!'' 

" Ah! now you say something,*' returned Mary; 
^^ now you talk more like a man. Oaths are the 
thing: there is no resisting oaths: therefore bear 
me in turn:— ^ 

* I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow? 

By his best arrow with the gulden head; 

By the inmi^city of Venm' dovef; 

By that whidi knitteth soul^ and prospers loves; 

And by that fire wMch bum'd the Carthage queen^ 

When the false Trojan under sail was seen^ 

By all the vows that ever men have broke. 

In number mOre than ever woman spoke ; — 

In that same place thou hast appointed me^ 

To-morrow, truly, will I meet with thee*' ^* 

Mary had scarcely uttered her vow whea her 
mother flew into the room, exclaiming, as she en- 
tered — 

** What is going forward here ? What are yea 
doing at that window, miss? Ha!" she conti- 
nued, as she Ihrust her head out at the wiQdow^ 
" I see you doubling the corner there, Mr- Van 
Vacuum. So, Miss! you have come to this, have 
you! Holding converse with a man out of the 
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window iait this time of night! I suppose the next 
we hear of you will be in the newspapers my 
pretty Lady Van Vacuum ! I hope you wont 
fail, my dear daughter, to send me the gazettes 
regularly, as you promised, when you get to Lon- 
don. Get you to bed immediately ! I promise 
you, you shall not get to London as speedily as 
you imagine. Get you to bed — ^go. I shall sit 
here by this window, this night I'll promise 
you, you don't elope this night, my lady — and 
hereafter you will sleep in my room upstairs, 
sweet Lady Van !" 

The good old lady kept her word, and while 
she is watching at Mary's window to prevent am 
escape which the poor ^irl little dreamed of, we 
will escape ourselves to the woods where we left 
Skenedo and Homebred, paying the last sad du- 
ties to the remains of Toxus and of his heroic and 
unfortunate victim. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

And there sits Fortune, with malieious eye» 
And more malicious nnile — her treacherous hand 
Upon the wheel of man's poor destinies; 
Whereon all creep— each striving for the top : 
And ever and anon she whirls it round — 
And scatters us in every direction — 
Lighting we scarce know where, or why, or how— 
AU ^si^pointedy or foif wonie» or better. 

NSMO. 

As soon as the tumuir thrown over the bodies 
of TassaandToxus were finished, Skenedo hasten- 
ed his preparations to continue the journey, and 
escaped with all speed from the fatal spot. Nor 
did Homebred ever after hear him mention the 
name of Tassa — ^nor allude, in the remotest man- 
ner, either in look, word or deed, to the occur- 
rences of that day. 

The captain's sympathy with the old man, in 
his bereavement, filled him with divers very ge- 
nerous resolutions in his behalf. Among the rest, 
he laid before him a proposition, that they should 
return; that he. Homebred, would become a son 
to him— serve him-*study his comforts — take 
eare of him in all things; and that, moreover^ he 
18* 
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would now take a Mingo wife^ whetiier she were 
exactly to his taste or not 

**Now!" exelaimjBd the old man — ^'^How do 
you know a Mingo girl would have you now? 
Indians have some pride as well as the whites. 
All our young women know you have slighted 
them: — they would slight you now.— No, white 
man! We must go on.'^ 

On they accordingly went for several days. 
One morning, as Homebred awoke, he was sur- 
prised to see the sumpter-nag standing at a con- 
siderable distance, with her broadside towards 
him, and old Skenedo^s face more highly painted 
than usual, just peering above her back. " Now,'' 
he said to himself, ^^ what new scheme can this 
old fox be upon!'' But he had no time for fur- 
ther reflection; as he saw a motion on the part of 
the old man, which he readily construed into an 
order for him to approach. He obeyed; and, 
when within a few paces of the spot, Skenedo 
pointed to the south-east Homebred looked; 
andj on the instant, exclaimed, "it is not — ^" 
and made for a beech tree which stood near. "It 
13 not possible !'* he reiterated, as, forgetting his 
manhood, he scrambled up the tree with the agi- 
lity of his boyish days. " It cannot be ! — I won't 
beHeve it!" he continued to ejaculate, as he as- 
cended through the branches; and, bavins: attain- 
ed nearly the top of the tree, he stretched forth 
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his hands^ is if to embrace some object, and cried 
out — . 

^*It is!-^it is!-^-old Eutopia forever! — ^I caa 
distinguish every house: — Mr. Dudley's, Mr. 
Hooker's, Mr. Skinner's, Mr. Staughton's, Mr. 

• Hoadley's,Mrs.Blax " ButatMrs.Blaxton's 

he stopped short — the why and wherefore I take 
to be utterly inscrutable. Skenedo now called to 
him — 

" What's the matter, white man ?" 

" Nothing, in particular," he answered. 

" Well, then, come down," said Skenedo. 

^^ In a moment, good Skenedo. Let. me look 
one moment longer!" 

" Not a breath ! Come down, I say," continued 
the old man, in a most harsh, authoritative tone. 

The captain now began to descend; not, how* 
ever, with the same activity and spirit with which 
he had ascended. He could not say with Virgil, 
fadlis descensus; but rather with MHton, *'de* 
scent to us is adverse." He let himself down 
from limb to limb, much after the animal so aptly 
named the sloth; reflecting in his progress^ that, 
had he been more cunning — had he not sutfered 
his simplicity to betray him, and suppressed his 
joy, under a show of indifference — he might have 
escaped the mischief, whatever it might be, which 
Skenedo's unusual severity of manner appeared 
to portend; and, when he reached the ground^ h^ 
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thought he had never before seen in Skeoedo^f 
face the pitiless ferocity of the untamed savage to 
strongly marked. 

** White man!" said he^ ^* Skenedo asks— 
white man must answer. Does he remember 
whether the white man ever sent Indiana into a 
far country, and sold them for slaves?^' 

** I wish I could forgetit, Skenedo," answered 
the captain ; *^ but it was more than a hundred 
years ago^ — and was done only in a very f^w id- 
atances." 

'* Does the white man know, whether these In- 
dians^ that were thus sent into a far conntryi were 
first permitted to see their native villages?" 

*' I presume not/' was the answer. 

" Then the white man wiU see that Skenedo 
treats him with more humanity^ for, before hB 
carries the white man into the far country, be 
luSere him to see his old dwelling plaee,and take 
leave of it'^ 

** Skenedo may think this great humanity; but 
the white man differs with him in opinion: it is 
like Uftin^him into theair,tolet him fallen arocL*' 

** But Skenedo thought/^ rejoined the old chief, 
•* that the white man^s mind was fully made up 
to go and gel a wife — and live with the Indiana*— 
tnd be Skenedo's son — and all that Skenedo 
thought from the white manS good talkj that h© 
was perfectly reconciled to hia falel" 
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^*«And so I am, sir/^ returned the captain with 
some asperity; '^ and the sooner we quit this place 
the better/^ 

** But, before we go, white man, Skenedo must 
ask another question. Does the white man re- 
member that an Indian came to Eutopia, and re- 
ceived yery ill treatment th««, a few moons 
ago?" 

"I don't know that any Indian has been ill- 
treated at Eutopia, since my remembrance." 

*^ Does the white man call refusing an Indian 
food, and abusing him at the same time, good 
treatment?" 

** Certainly not,*' amiwered Homebred. 

^* Then does the white man remember whether 
an Indian did not go into the tavern in Eutopia^ 
and ask for food — ^and whether the landlady did 
not tell him she did not keep a house for coppei' 
faces, and would give him no meat?" 

"Aye, now you mention thecircumstaBce^ I do 
remember something of if 

**And does the white man further remember, 
whether some person did not tell the landlady to 
give the Indian food, and he would pay for it ?'' 

»" Yes, and if 1 am not mistaken, I said so my- 
self." 

" Take care, white man ! Be sure, no Wj that you 
are not remembering things in order to change 
Skenedo's purposes !" 
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^* I pretend not to have any titk to Skenedo's 
confidence^ but I do now distinctly recollect that 
I was the man/' 

^^Tell Skenedo, then, if you be the man, what 
the Indian said to that person, before he left the 



room 
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** Really, Mr. Skenedo,'* rcyomed the captain^ 
somewhat nettled, ^ this is very tedious and verj* 
unpleasant: I know not what this sifting is to lead 
to: I did not charge my memory with the &ct5 at 
the time: my memory is not v^y good ; and, as you 
have already been pleased to suspect me of pre- 
varication, I beg to be excused from answering 
any further queirtioxis.'' ^ 

<< Prisoaar P' said Skenedo i^rnly, ^^ tell Ske- 
kedo, if you can, what the Indian said be£(»% he 
left the room.'* 

" Why, aeeording to the best of my remem- 
brance," answered Homebred, ^^ he siud he would 
repay me, or something to that effect But I have 
never thou^t of it from that time to this: I ne- 
ver expected the money again: it was a mare tri- 
&, and I sh<»ild scorn to receive it if it were of- 
fered to me now/' 

At these words the old chief dropped for a 190- 
ment behind his nag; and then stalked around her 
head in full view of the captain. The paint being 
removed, it was the same old benevolent visage 
which the captain had seen at the tavern, and the 
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same calico garments covered the figure whidi 
now stood before him. 

« Then Charles Homebred/^ said he, " wUl 
not receive any payment t*' 

This disclosure, taking the captain when en- 
tirely off his guard, produced so violent an agita- 
tion of conflicting feelings, as at their first shock, 
completely to unman him. He instantly burst 
into a convulsive laugh at the deep-laid joke of 
Skenedo; but the laughs ^suks aiL instantaneously 
quenched and succeeded by a downright blub- 
hering cry. This latter, however, was but mo- 
mentary. After the first impulse was past, he 
regained in a good degree his self-possession, and 
approached Skenedo with his hand, but without 
being able to speak a word. They shook hands, 
as if they now saw each other for the first time, 
since they parted in Mrs. Blaxton's bar-room; and 
Skenedo's next business was to produce from the 
luggage imposed upon his bare-boned jade the 
very garments in which the captain had been 
taken prisoner. The latter was by qo means 
backward in covering himself once more in habits 
of a civilized fashion. Skenedo then be^an to 
make some movements indicative of a design im> 
mediately to return; but by the earnest entreaties 
of Homebred, he was induced to go first with him 
into the village; and thither accordingly they took 
their way. Homebred exercised the New Eng- 
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hnd privilege, by asking many questions, tend- 
ing to extract from the old man an explanation of 
many parts of his conduct, which appeared irre- 
concileable with his design of finally restoring 
lum to the place of his nativity. Skenedo cleared 
up the darkest points by a reference to Indian 
character and customs ; and such as still remained 
obscure were easily explicable to one knowing the 
sage's own habits of extravagant caution. At 
length the captain ^siiddenly halted, and be^ed 
Skeni^do 4IS0 to Stay his steps. A sight met his 
view, with which he was deeply affected: the 
reason will appear in the sequel. 
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"CHAPTER XVII. 

*Ti8 true no lover has tlie pow'r 

To enforce a desperate smour. 

As he that has two strings t' l^s bow, 

And bums for love and money too; 

For then he's brave and resolute. 

Disdains to render in his suit. 

Has all his flame and passions double* 

Ai^ drowns ^r hangs with.balf the trouble. 

Mary Blaxton was punctual in ber promise 
to meet Mr. Van Vacuum in the wop4 ; and she 
found bim already at the spet^ prepared to '^ play 
his trick of desperation" — but lost in the most 
profound cogitation. 

"What,'* said she^ on approaching him, "turn* 
ed statue, Mr. Van Vacuum ! — ^A fine attitude ! — 
Haye you changed your hand, and taken to act- 
ing still life?'' 

After a laborious respiration, *' Ah!'* said he, 
'^ it will soon be still life indeed with me, Miss 
Blaxton.'' 

" Heigho! Why, what now?'^ returned Mary. 

^'Miss Blaxton scarcely needs to ask thatques- 
tion:— She knows what :— She knows my present 
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situation; and she must know who is the authoress 
of my calamities. — Had I returned to England as 
soon as I ought to have done — ^had I not been 
spell-bound, as it were, to Eutopia — ^had I not, to 
speak plainly, been blindly and fatally attached 
to you, Miss Blaxten — I should have avoided the 
difficulties, in which I now find myself involved, 
and from which I know but one mode of escape. 
I have tarried here until my pecuniary supplies 
from England have stopped*— until I have been 
disgraced, and, as it were, hunted out of society 
-—my school gone — and I left embarrassed by 
debts, which I know not how to pay. All this, 
I may truly say, I have suffered for you, Miss 
Blaxton. You have seen me descend step by step, 
into this *deep,' (than which there is no 'lower 
deep,') of wretchedness. It has been in your 
power, by one little act— by merely extending 
your hand, to arrest my downward career; but 
you have rather choisen to accelerate it It seems 
to have been your pleasure to accomplish my 
ruin: and, I have thought, that, could you witness 
the last struggle of my existence, your happiness 
would be complete.' And your happiness is all I 
desire in this world.— I have now but one alterna- 
tive left— either to be devoured by vermin in a 
loathsome jail, or to rid myself of existence in a 
more expeditious and decent manner.-^It is in 
your power as you well know, Miss Blaxton^ to 
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extricate me from my difficulties— prevent this 
catastrophe — and make me happy forever. — But 
it will be more agreeable to you to see me hang 
like a felon, upon a tree : — and I shall now pro- 
ceed to gratify you with the sight/' 
. " But how, Mr. Van Vacuum? Where is the 
tree you are to hang on? Where's your hempen 
cord?" 

" There are more ways than one, Miss Blaxton* 
I suppose my handkerchief will not do as well as 
a rope ! — I suppose I can't tie one end around my 
neck — bend down this sapling — attach to it the 
other end, and let it launch me into eteroity !" 

"Biit would not a razor, or a musket answer 
your turn better?" 

** I understand you, Miss Blaxton. I had not 
the same overwhelming reasons for self-destruc- 
tion formerly that I have now. — ^You will find 
that I am now serious. — ^I am a desperate man^ 
Miss Blaxton — ^a desperate man." And here Mr. 
Van Vacuum commenced tying the handkerchief 
about his neck. 

" Pshaw !" said Mary, " that is no hangman^s 
knot, Mr, Van Vacuum. — If you must hang, let 
it be done in style : — :Let me show you." 

"As you please, Miss Blaxton. I knew it 
would give you joy to put the finishing hand to 
poor Ebenezer Van Vacuum. You can be my 
executioner if you please. I well know, that pre 
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rious occurrences give you some title to treat this 
business lightly^ Miss Blaxton: — ^but, whatever 
might have taken place formerly^ depend upon it^ 
my purpose is now fixed." 

"And so is the handkerchief^ sir:— now for the 
sapling/' continued Mary, making a bustle as if 
to pull it down; Mr. Van Vacuum's eyes> in the 
mean time, beginning to see things darkly, and 
his head growing giddy. 

** Ready!'* exclaimed Mary. " There y^ou go"— * 
and she twitched the handkerchief upward, so as to 
draw the noose somewhat tightly around his neck. 
This slight stricture on the windpipe completed 
the dispersion of his senses; and he fell backward, 
like a statue displaced from its pedestal. 

*^Adtnirable!"exdaimedMissBlaxton. *^Never 
was fainting better performed::— David Graoriek 
could not play it better: — ^you must go upon the 
stage — indeed you must, Mr. Van Vacuum. — Upon 
my word though," she continued, looking a little 
closer, "I don't know whether this be a counter- 
feit, or not I believe the man has really fainted, 
and I must go and bring^ assistance." 

And she hnmediately directed her steps to- 
wd] ds a field at no great distance, in which some 
young men of the village were at work. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I will run as far as God has any g^und. 

LaUVCXLOT CiOBBO. 

It was the scene just described, that arrested 
the steps of Homebred and Skenedo. As soon as 
Mary Blaxton had quitted the prostrate victim of 
her cruelty, they approached the spot; and the 
captain, bringing in his cap some water from the 
pond, dashed it upon his face, and he soon began 
to show signs of recovery. The captain stood 
over him, watching the progress of returning 
sense ; and as soon as his sight was sufUciently 
restored to enable him to distinguish objects^ fisc- 
ing his eyes full upon Homebred's face, he utter- 
ed in a hollow voice — 

"Ha! caj^tain! — is it true then! — b*vel really 
passed! — am I indeed in the world of departed 
spirits!" 

" To be sure," answered the captain. " You 
are now in purgatory, departed shade of Ebenezer 
Van Vacuum." 

" Ah, Captain Homebred!" continued the de- 
parted shade, " you have been dead a good while: 
but I even now feel the pangs of my recent dis3o> 
19* 
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lution. I died a wretched deaths captain, I was 
hung — hung in my own handkerchief—- hung 
like a slip-noosed pheasant on a sapling — ^hung 
by the prettiest, loveliest, cruelest girl! — ^hung, 
captain, by no other than your own Mary Blax- 
ton!'' 

"Impossible! How can that be!'' exclaimed 
Homebred. 

" Easily enough, captain. You shall hear. After 
you were gone, captain, you know it was no 
breach of honour or privilege for me to pay my 
addresses to Miss Blaxton. I did so, I was a 
most ardent and faithful lover. I tried every 
art set down in the books, and more too: coaxed^ 
threatened, flattered, attempted to frighten: at one 
time offered to blow my brains out in her pre- 
sence : the vixen managed to get my gun from 
me, and then was going to blow out my brains 
herself: at another time threatened to cut my 
throat before her face, and she coolly told me the 
blood would defile the floor. At last I was driven 
/ to utter desperation— they tried toe for a witch, 
I and disgraced me. I staid in Eutopia for Mary's 
: sake, till my pecuniary resources failed, and I was 
I over head and ears in debt There was no way 
, left but to hang myself, unless Mary would at 
^ last have pity on me. I persuaded her to meet 
me in a certain wood, where I intended to dis- 
patch myself, thinking that she might at last be 
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to tie the handkerohief, «he volunteered her ser-^ 
vices-— acted as my jack-catch-^—and here I am/' 
>^Tfais is ail pretence and prevarication, manes 
of the departed school-master," said Homebred. 
^* You would have me believe that it was not till 
after my deaease that you began your suit to Miss 
BlaxtoQ, which you know to be false: then you 
nieaniy seek to make Mary Blaxtoa responsible 
for your death, in order to escape the punishments 
inflicted in these regions upon the self-murderer. 
But the device will not avail you. Your case is 
already known and decided, for the judges here 
are obliged to despatch business; and your tor- 
sxients and toripentors are already at hand." 

^ Is--<-is that one of them ?" asked the culprit, 
tarning his eye upon Skenedo. 

*' Yes," answered the captain; *'he will first 
take you in hand. He will b^in by tomahawk- 
ing and scalpingyou: your head wilt then heal up 
in the course of a few hours; when he will re- 
peat the operation, your head again become sound^ 
and so on for a billion of years." 

*^ captain ! 'Captain ! any other tormentor but 
one in the shape of an American Indian ! Any 
'other punishment but that of tomahawking and 
scalping: punish me to all eternity if you please; 
but don'i^-donH set an Anaerican Jndian upon 
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^ Ah ! ydu will soon be out of his hands. A 
billion of years is but a short time here — you will 
next be placed on the paddles of a large wheel, 
which turns over an immense caldron of molten 
leady kept in constant ebullition by the eternal 
fires of purgatory; and it will depend upon your 
own skill and dexterity, whether you keep your- 
self upon the circumference of the wheel, or fisdl 
into the molten lead below. In this exercise you 
will also be kept but a short time— one hundred 
billion of years !" 

*^ One hundred billion of years ! — a short time ! 
—0 captain, how have I deserved this !'* 

** This, and a great deal more you have deserv- 
ed. Having sufficiently purged your bead and 
keels, your hands will next be put in exercise. 
You will be suspended by them on a rope of as- 
bestos, playing through an immense red-hot bra- 
zen pully, over a lake of fire and brimstone; 
where, by your utmost skill at hand ovear hand, 
you shall hardly be able to reach the pully, and 
without your utmost, you will soon reach the lake. 
For this employment, too, the judges have as- 
signed but a brief period; reserving you those 
more excruciating torments which always await 
the self-murderer. You will be kept at hand 
over hand for only sixteen trillions of years.'' 

^^ Sixteen trillions !•— oh ! — captain, have 
mercy! Sixteen trillions ! — I shall surely fall into 
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the lake :— *! shall never stand it !: I3 the!>e no os^ 
cape — na pardon — no reprieve — no nritigfitionji 
captain? I will confess — I will promisC'^i^I will 
do any thing !" 

" Do you. think you would do better, wece we 
to send your soul back upon earth, to inhabit 
some other body B--4iaye less,lOTOcri&y?— -more 
regard for others 2>—le^ pride?-i-les8 vanity ?*»-i 
a less conceit of yourself, and your counia?y, and 
countrymen?— a»d. more respect fi^ Ano^rioa and 
Americsms ?•— betake yourself to more honest 
courses for a livelihood, and to secure the fsuroucs 
ofthafeir?'' 

<< O yes— ^yes^^yesiL-captain ! yes, that I worid*?^ 

^^ Then yoa have been in purgatory long enough* 
Arise/^ he eaotinued^ lifiing the deludied mortal 
from the ground, ^^^RicharcPs himself again!' 
Here you see you are, sir, just on the spot where 
you departed this life; and Pm no ghost^ as you 
see, but flesh and blood/' 

As the illusion vanished, and Mr. Van Vacuum 
saw how matters really stood, the intensity of his 
joy was such as he could not express in the usual 
way : — He immediately struck into a pigeon- 
wing ; which he soon changed into other high- 
flying rigadoons ; whirling this way and thaW- 
devoutly watching his own feet the while-^and 
performing such feats of agility as can only be 
conceived by one who has witnessed the antics of 
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a man, after inhaling the exhilarating gas. At 
last, he landed square upon both feet, and ex- 
claimed— 

** Ebenezer Van Vacuum still !" 

** Yes," returned the captain, ** Ebenezer Vaa 
Vacuum still ! — who may live to blow out his 
brains, and cut his throat, and hang himself six- 
teen trillions of times, and be Ebenezer Van Va- 
cuum still !'' 

^ No, Captain Homebred :— I'll be Ebenezer 
Van Vacuum no longer :— Your gibe brings me 
to myself. I change my name from this moment; 
and I will go where the cruel wits and «till more 
cruel maids of Eutopia shall never see nor hear of 
me more.— And yonder they come, in a drove-^ 
en purpose, I suppose, to torment me— Fm oS.*^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I^ow prompt mei plain and holy Innocence! 

SiiAKsrEAms. 

Mart Bulxton was now on her return, ac- 
companied by Lieutenant Oddity, Sergeant Rig- 
marole, and some others. The captain gaye a sign 
to Skenedo, and both retreated some little dis- 
tance, and concealed themselves behind trees. 

As the party approached, the lieutenant asked^- 

" Where's your man. Miss Mary? I see no* 
body.'' 

" Why, nor I either, lieutenant, for that matter: 
but I left him lying here, that's certain." 

« Ha — a — a — a — a — " issued from the nose of 
Sergeant Rigmarole. ^' This is one of your dry 
jokes. Miss Mary! — a good one!" 

But the sergeant's glee was soon extinguished; 
for, the captain, stepping from behind his tree, 
waved his hand to the party, and for a moment 
made them look at each other with fearful appre- 
hension. Mary wheeled her back upon him, as 
quickly and as involuntarily as if she had been 
shot, or as if she had been a machine turning on 
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apiTot;— clasped her hands together^ and drop«^ 
ped her head. 

** A ghost!" said the sergeant, at last, in a kind 
of half whisper: — and the captain's appearance 
gave some warrant for the belief; for, from anxiety^ 
fatigue, and Indian diet, the captain had be* 
come somewhat thin and pallid; and, baying 
never been able, duriog his captivity, to procure 
an J thing in the shape of a razor, his beard had 
grown to a most Levitical len^h* 

** A ghost surely 1" repeated Rigmarole, ** Here*ft 
amysteryl Here*s some witchcraft! — Look At 
Mary Blaxton! — Ha! — see — it moves!" 

** Yes, and if it be a ghost, sergeant, or no ghost, 
I^m for shaking hands with it,*' said Lieutenant 
Oddity, advancing briskly towards the captaiD, 
and exclaiming — 

*^ Whether you be a. spirit of bcalth, or goblin 
damnM, Captain Homebred, how d'ye do?" 

The rest followed, and a most hearty shaking 
of hands and asking of kind questions took place* 
But Mary Bkxton still continued in the position 
deacribed above. The captain stepped up by her 
■fiide, and said — 

" My other old acquaintances seem glad to see 
me : hut Mary Blaxton stands mute, and neither 
shakes my hand, nor even looks at me*^* 

Mary raised her glowing countenance, turned, 
and looked the captain foil in the face. 
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" Captain !'' she said, '* you are something of a 
hypocrite, as well as I. Now you must not pre- 
tend that the effect of your unexpected presence 
upon me is a less pleasing welcome than talking 
or shaking of hands would have been. You know 
it speaks more. I feel that it has spoken all. I 
feel no longer any inclination to conceal the real 
state of my mind towards you. My heart has 
long been your's, and there's my hand." 

The captain caught it with enthusiasm, ex- 
claiming — , . , 

« Matchless girl ! '' 

" Nay," interrupted Mary, " no canting, cap- 
tain; or, if you must cant, cant it all at once: say — - 

• I'm Venus when I smile: 
I'm Juno when I walk, 
Aiid Minerva when I talk.' " 

^^ When you talk," said the captain; '*but when 
will you talk to me ? Do you mean to keep me 
still on yes and no ?" 

" As to talk captain, you shall not starve for 
that, I promise. Nay, I look to hear you change 
your tone before the year is out, and pray in good 
earnest for your old diet of monosyllables." 

In this way they amused themselves as they 
bent their steps towards the village. 

It remains to say, that Skenedo was sent back 
loaded with presents; and, being no longer dis- 
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turbed by the restless intrigues of Toxas^ lived 
and reigned to a good old age, and went out at 
last, like the l%mp that has consumed its last drop 
of nourishment 

What became of Mr. Van Vacuum is not cer- 
tainly known. Some scattered hints of his fate 
are still extant: but as Madoc answered his sister, 
who inquired the destiny of Cadwallon — 

— — ** The tale you ask 

Is long, Goeroyl — 

And I in truth am weary." 



THE END. 
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